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The I.L.O. 


. The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of: 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world inform- 
ation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 76 Conventions and 78 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price: $5; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards te their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.0. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. In 1945 
the Paris Conference adopted an instrument for the amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the Organisation. 
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The Twenty-Eighth (Maritime) Session 


of the International Labour Conference 


Seattle, June 1946 


Since its earliest infancy the International Labour Organisation 
has dealt with the conditions of employment of seafarers and has made 
a regular practice of discussing these problems at special maritime 
sessions of the Conference. The Seattle Conference was the first mart- 
time session since 1936 and it proved to be perhaps the most important 
and the most successful maritime session that has so far been held. 
Its importance lies not merely in the number of Conventions and 
Recommendations that were adopted, covering many of the problems 
that most seriously affect the well-being of seafarers, but also in the 
innovations which were introduced. For the first time in the history 
of the Organisation an attempt was made to prescribe an international 
minimum wage, and this attempt eventually proved successful. The 
Conference also introduced for the first time, in two of the Conventions 
which it adopted, a clause permitting States which do not wish to 
legislate on the particular subject to base their ratification in whole 
or in part on collective agreements giving effect to the terms of the 
Convention. It is still too early to assess the importance of these two 
innovations from the point of view of international labour legislation 
in general, but it is certain that they will have a far-reaching influence 
on the future work of the Organisation. This article provides only @ 
general summary of the work of the Conference. The texts of the Con- 





1 Maritime sessions of the Conference were held in Genoa in 1920 and in Geneva 
in 1926, 1929, and 1936. For an account of the proceedings of these sessions, see I mter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 4, Oct. 1926, BP. 508-551: “The Ninth Session 
of the International Labour Conference”’; Vol. XXI, No. 1, Jan. 1930, pp. 1-44: 
“The Thirteenth Session of the International Labour Conference"’; Vol. XXXV, 
No. 1, Jan. 1937, pp. 3-30, and No. 2, Feb. 1937, pp. 141-176: ‘“‘The Twenty- 
first and Twenty-second (Maritime) Sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference’. More recent publications of the Office concerning seafarers include: 
Life-Saving Measures for Merchant Seamen in Time of War, Studies and Reports, 
Series P (Seamen), No. 4 (Montreal, 1942); Merchant Seamen and the War, 
Studies and Reports, Series, P, No. 5 (Montreal, 1943); Social Security for Sea- 
farers, Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 19 (Montreal, 
1945). The texts of the earlier Conventions and Recommendations concerning 
maritime work, which, together with those - \* at Seattle, may be said to 
constitute the International Seafarers’ Code, will be found in The International 
Labour Code, 1939 (1.L.0., Montreal, 1941). 
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ventions, Recommendations, and resolutions adopted at Seattle will 
be published in due course in the Official Bulletin. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH (Maritime) Session of the Inter- 

national Labour Conference was held in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, at the invitation of the United States Government, from 6 to 
29 June 1946. This was the first Maritime Conference to be held in 
the United States and the first International Labour Conference to 
be held on the Pacific Coast. The State of Washington and the 
city of Seattle spared no effort to make the stay of the delegations 
in Seattle both profitable and pleasant, and the arduous work of 
the Conference proceeded under excellent conditions in the Civic 
Auditorium and the Armory, which were put at the disposal of the 
Conference by the city of Seattle. The members of the delegations 
took away with them unforgettable memories of what, for many 
of them, was their first visit to this beautiful city of the Pacific 
North-West, which still shows evidence of hard pioneer days while 
at the same time displaying an admirably progressive spirit. 


Events LEADING UP TO THE CONFERENCE 


The first step towards holding this Conference was taken at a 
session of the Joint Maritime Commission of the International 
Labour Office held in London in January 1945. That meeting was 
devoted to a general survey of conditions of employment in the 
mercantile marine and had before it the proposals for an Inter- 
national Seafarers’ Charter framed by the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation and the International Mercantile Marine 
Officers’ Association. The Commission was unanimous in its view 
that every effort should be made to secure the widest possible 
effective agreement among maritime countries to ensure the best 
practicable conditions of-employment for seafarers, and regarded 
the proposals in the Charter as a valuable contribution to this end. 

On the recommendation of the Joint Maritime Commission 
the Governing Body of the Office, at its 94th Session in January 
1945, decided that a Preparatory Tripartite Technical Conference 
of maritime countries should be held towards the end of 1945 to 
consider, with a view to the formulation of international minimum 
standards, the following subjects: wages; hours of work on board 
ship; manning; leave; accommodation on board ship; food and 
catering; recognition of seafarers’ organisations; social insurance; 
continuous employment; entry, training and promotion. 

The Governing Body also decided to convene a maritime session 
of the International Labour Conference to meet early in 1946 and 
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to place on the agenda of that session, for consideration under the 
single-discussion procedure, the questions appearing in the terms 
of reference of the preparatory meeting. The Preparatory Con- 
ference met in Copenhagen from 15 November to 1 December 1945', 
and drew up preliminary texts as a basis for the adoption of inter- 
national Conventions or Recommendations by the Maritime 
Session of the Conference. After the close of the Copenhagen Con- 
ference, the Office put the draft proposals into the form of inter- 
national instruments for discussion by the Conference. 


AGENDA 


The items placed on the agenda of the Conference were as 
follows: 


I. Director’s Report; 
II. Social security for seafarers; 
III. Crew accommodation on board ship; 
IV. Food and catering on board ship; 
V. Entry, training and promotion of seafarers; 
VI. Holidays with pay for seafarers; 
VII. Continuous employment for seafarers; 
VIII. Recognition of seafarers’ organisations; 
IX. Wages; hours of work on board ship; manning. 


The Conference also had before it a supplement to the report 
on wages, hours and manning, embodying the replies of Govern- 
ments to circular letters from the Office communicating two resolu- 
tions adopted at Copenhagen, the one dealing with the probable 
economic, financial, and other consequences of the 96-hour fort- 
night, the other with exchange conversion rates for a seafarers’ 
minimum wage. 

In addition to these nine items on the agenda, the 28th Session 
of the Conference had to consider a number of draft resolutions 
deposited by delegates to the Conference in advance of the meeting, 
relating to questions other than those on its agenda. It also had to 
appoint the members of the Joint Maritime Commission, the com- 
position of which was last renewed in 1936 during the 21st Session 
of the Conference. It will be recalled that the Commission is bi- 
partite in character, and that the nine shipowners’ members and 
the nine seafarers’ members, as well as substitutes, are nominated 
by their respective groups at the Conference. A resolution proposing 
that the number of members from each group should be in- 
creased to twelve was considered by the Conference and was referred 





1 An account of the | of this Conference was given in International 


Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, pp. 59-63. 
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to the Governing Body for decision. At the same time the Govern- 
ing Body was requested to consider the desirability of reconstituting 
the Commission on a tripartite basis. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Of the 32 countries represented at the Conference, 23 sent com- 
plete delegations as understood by Article 3 of the Constitution, 
that is to say, comprising two Government delegates, one em- 
ployers’, and one workers’ delegate; 7 countries sent Government 
delegates only and the remaining 2 countries were each represented 
by one non-Government delegate. In all, 106 delegates and 189 
advisers and substitutes took part in the work of the session. 
Among these the Conference had the pleasure of welcoming the 
United States Secretary of Labor, Mr. Lewis B. Schwellenbach. 


Officers of the Conference 


The Conference elected as its President the Hon. Henry M. 
Jackson, Member of the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America. Mr. Jackson, a member of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, was the sponsor and co-author 
of the Ship Sales Bill. He is Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Unemployment Insurance for Seamen and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation dealing with the seamen’s bill of rights, and 
he is also Chairman of the Sub-Committee on International In- 
fluences Affecting the United States Merckant Marine. Mr. Jackson 
also was the United States Government adviser at the Preparatory 
Conference in Copenhagen and as such acquired an extensive 
knowledge of the procedure of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion and the special problems before the Maritime Conference. 

The Government Vice-President elected by the Conference was 
Mr. George Strauss, Parliamentary Secretary, United Kingdom 
Ministry of Transport. The Conference further appointed as Em- 
ployers’ Vice-President and Workers’ Vice-President, respectively, 
two long-established friends of the Organisation: Mr. Emile Deckers, 
Belgian employers’ delegate, and Mr. Eugéne Ehlers, French 
workers’ delegate. 


Waces; Hours oF WorK; MANNING! 


This was probably the most important and certainly the most 
difficult subject tackled by the Conference. It was generally 


1 For the report submitted by the Office to the Conference, see International 
Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946, Report IX: Wages; Hours; 
Manning (1.L.0., Montreal, 1946). 
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agreed at Copenhagen that the draft proposals finally adopted 
there were far from satisfactory in many respects and that all con- 
cerned would have to show a greater willingness to make con- 
cessions if the Convention finally drawn up were to be acceptable 
and likely to be ratified by the majority of maritime countries. 
This was the first time in history that an attempt was being made 
to fix an international minimum wage for any industry. It had been 
suggested that such a project was utopian in view of the wide di- 
vergencies in seafarers’ wages in different countries, the problems 
of currency exchange rates involved, and the fact that seafarers’ 
wages are spent partly in their own country and partly abroad, 
where their purchasing power may vary greatly according to the 
country with which any given ship is trading. The question of 
maximum hours of work is also a difficult one in itself and is com- 
plicated in the shipping industry by the fact that conditions in 
ships engaged on short voyages in the coastal trade differ from 
those in vessels engaged in distant trade, so that the same system 
of hours is not necessarily applicable in the two cases. The Con- 
ference had moreover to bear in mind the fact that an earlier Con- 
vention on hours of work at sea, adopted in 1936, had received 
very few ratifications and that some more satisfactory text would 
have to be elaborated if the new Convention were to be of real 
value. It is therefore not surprising that the committee on this 
subject had to work strenuously throughout the whole of the Con- 
ference and that until nearly the end of its deliberations the out- 
come was a matter of great uncertainty. The Convention was, 
however, finally adopted by the Conference by 55 votes to 21, with 
7 abstentions. 

The Committee on Wages, Hours and Manning consisted of 
24 Government members, 16 employers’ members, and 16 workers’ 
members. It elected as its chairman Mr. Vellodi, Government 
member, India, and as vice-chairmen, Mr. van der Vorm, employ- 
ers’ member, Netherlands, and Mr. Haugen, workers’ member, 
Norway. The chairman acted as reporter. 


Scope of the Convention 


With regard to the scope of the Convention, it was proposed 
from the employers’ side that near-trade ships should be excluded 
entirely on the grounds that any international regulation of wages 
and hours in such ships would be extremely difficult and might 
render impossible the economical operation of those ships in com- 
petition with other forms of transport. This view was strongly 
opposed by the workers, who argued that near-trade ships re- 
presented a large proportion of the total tonnage in many countries 
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and that the exclusion of that branch would deprive a very large 
number of seafarers of the benefits of the Convention. The pro- 
posal to exclude near-trade vessels or vessels engaged in national 
coasting trade was rejected. The question of a tonnage limit to the 
scope of the Convention next gave rise to considerable discussion. 
The Copenhagen Conference had decided on a limit of 100 gross 
register tons, but the Office in its draft proposed that the Conven- 
tion should apply only to vessels of 500 tons and over. Once again 
the difficulties of applying international regulations to small ships 
were stressed on the one hand, while on the other it was pointed 
out that the seamen in these ships needed the protection and that 
a high limit would exclude a large proportion of the total number of 
seamen. The Conference eventually accepted the figure of 500 tons 
as the limit below which the Convention would not apply. The 
corresponding figure in the 1936 Convention on Hours of Work 
and Manning was 700 tons, with certain provisions applying only 
to vessels over 2,000 tons. 


Wages 


After long discussion the minimum wage for an able seaman 
was fixed at £16 or $64 per month. Provision is made in the Con- 
vention for determining the exchange rate to be used in calculating 
the equivalents of these figures in the currencies of other countries. 
It was felt that it was sufficient to establish the rate of pay for this 
one grade of seafarer, since, if this minimum were adopted in any 
country, the scales for officers and for other ratings would be pro- 
portionately adjusted. Part of the difficulty in reaching an agree- 
ment as to the actual figure for the minimum wage lay in the fact 
that representatives of countries with high wages were reluctant 
to insert in the Convention a figure much below the monthly rate 
prevailing in the United States, the United Kingdom, and a number 
of other relatively advanced maritime countries. It must be clearly 
understood, however, that the intention of the Conference was to 
establish a figure which would make it possible for the less advanced 
countries to ratify the Convention and at the same time to estab- 
lish a floor under the wages of the world’s seafarers. The fact that 
a standard was agreed upon is one of the most outstanding achieve- 
ments of the Conference. Even should the Convention not be 
widely ratified, the figure exists as an accepted international 
standard below which seafarers’ wages should not be fixed, and as 
such it is bound to be quoted in wage negotiations and to help the 
seafarers in the less advanced countries to improve their conditions. 
By so doing it will also ease the competitive situation in the shipping 
industry. Moreover, the fact that the question of an international 
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minimum wage for one industry — admittedly an essentially inter- 
naticnal one — was so resolutely tackled at Seattle will undoubted- 
ly lead to a demand for consideration of the possibility of inter- 
national action on the minimum wage problem in other incus- 
tries. 

One special difficulty which arose in connection with the mini- 
mum wage was the position of certain classes of seamen (such as 
Chinese, Indian, and African seamen) who are employed in con- 
siderable numbers in ships of countries other than their own. The 
Conference was unanimous in its view that there ought not to be 
any discriminatory treatment of these seamen by reason merely 
of their race. The majority were agreed, however, on the necessity 
for taking account of the fact that it is at present the practice to 
employ these seamen in larger numbers than would be the case if 
the crew were composed of nationals of the country of the ship’s 
flag. It was therefore thought desirable to apply in such cases the 
principle of equal pay for equal work, but to provide that the 
minimum basic pay should be the equivalent of the general mini- 
mum, adjusted to take account of the numbers employed and other 
factors affecting the cost of operation of the ship. 


Hours of Work 


One of the first difficulties that arose in connection with the 
fixing of hours of work was the question whether the hours of 
officers and other persons in superior grades should be regulated 
or not. The workers’ members wished to include officers in the 
scope of the Convention, but in opposition to this it was argued 
that it was not usual in industry to regulate the hours of persons in 
superior positions and that to do so was derogatory to their status. 
After a number of compromise proposals had failed to secure ac- 
ceptance, it was finally decided that the hours provisions of the 
Convention should not apply to chief officers, chief engineers, 
pursers or other officers in charge of departments. Subject to this 
exclusion, the normal hours of work at sea of officers and ratings 
in near-trade ships are fixed at a maximum of 24 hours in two 
consecutive days or 112 hours in two consecutive weeks. In port 
working hours are limited to 8 in the day with a maximum of 2 
hours on the day of rest. In distant-trade ships hours are limited to 
8 in the day at sea and in port, with a maximum of 2 on the day 
of rest when the ship is in port. These figures apply to the deck, 
engine room, and radio departments. In the catering department 
the maximum hours are 10 in a consecutive period of 14 hours in 
passenger ships at sea (and also in port when passengers are on 
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board); on cargo ships the figure is 9 hours in a consecutive period 
of 13 hours when the vessel is at sea or on sailing and arrival days. 
For both types of ships shorter hours are prescribed during the 
stay in port. The Convention provides that there must be no con- 
sistent working of overtime. When overtime is necessary, com- 
pensation must be paid at a rate to be fixed by national laws or 
regulations or by collective agreement, but this rate may not be 
less than one and a quarter times the basic hourly pay or wage. 

For purposes of comparison it may be recalled that the 1936 
Convention made no distinction between near and distant-trade 
ships, nor did it deal with the hours of the catering department or 
radio officers or operators. The maximum hours prescribed in that 
Convention were as follows. In vessels of over 2,000 tons the 
hours of watch-keeping officers and ratings in the deck department 
were limited to 8 in the day and 56 in the week at sea and on arrival 
and sailing days. In vessels of over 700 tons the hours of those 
employed as day workers were limited to 8 in the day and 48 in the 
week. For the engine-room department these same hours applied 
to watch keepers and day workers respectively, but the tonnage 
limit was 700 tons in both cases. For watch-keeping engineer 
officers the Convention applied only to vessels required to carry 
three or more engineer officers. When sea watches were suspended 
in port, the hours of all the above categories were limited to 48 in 
the week, and the weekly rest day had to be observed. The Con- 
vention left the fixing of the rates for overtime to national legisla- 
tion or collective agreement, without stipulating a minimum rate 
as has now been done. The new Convention, therefore, is con- 
siderably wider in scope. It is true that in both texts the principle 
of the eight-hour day is taken as a basis, but the new provisions 
should provide much greater flexibility and thus take fuller account 
of the actual conditions of work at sea. 


Manning 


The Conference felt that it would be difficult to impose inter- 
national regulations on manning scales, which vary greatly from 
country to country and on different types of ships. It therefore 
decided merely to prescribe that every vessel to which the Con- 
vention applied should be sufficiently and efficiently manned for 
the purposes of ensuring safety, giving effect to the hours provi- 
sions, preventing excessive strain on the crew, and avoiding or 
minimising overtime. It is further provided that representatives 
of the organisations of shipowners and seafarers should participate 
in the operation of the machinery to be established by every ratify- 
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ing State for the investigation and settlement of any complaints 
or disputes concerning the manning of vessels.! 


Application of the Convention 


The Convention will come into force when ratified by nine of 
the leading maritime countries, of which at least five must each 
possess not less than one million gross register tons of shipping, 
provided that the aggregate tonnage of the ratifying States is not 
less than 15 million gross register tons. This clause was included 
in the Convention in order to ensure that the first two or three 
countries which ratified would not thereby be exposed to severe 
competition by other important maritime nations which did not 
ratify and which might continue to operate on the basis of lower 
wages and longer hours. The same or a similar condition for coming 
into force was included in all the other Conventions adopted at the 
session with the exception of the Certification of Able Seamen Con- 
vention. 


Application by Collective Agreements. 


The Conference also included in the text of the Convention on 
Wages, Hours and Manning clauses providing for the application 
of the Convention by collective agreements, and a similar provision 
was subsequently included also in the Paid Vacations (Seafarers) 
Convention and the Social Security (Seafarers) Convention (as 
regards one provision of the text). This is an extremely important 
innovation, which it is hoped will ensure wider application than in 
the past of the international rules laid down in international labour 
Conventions. A State Member which ratifies a Convention is 
normally required to pass legislation to secure its enforcement. In 
the past certain countries have found themselves unable to ratify 
some of the Conventions because the particular subject was not 
one on which it was the practice of those countries to legislate. Stan- 
dards equal to or higher than those of the Convention might actually 
be applied in such countries by virtue of collective agreements, but 
this did not provide the necessary basis for ratification. Under the 
new system, if effect is given to any provisions of the Convention 
by a collective agreement, the Member, when ratifying, must 
supply particulars of such agreements and these will be scrutinised 
by a tripartite committee so as to make sure that the agreement 
does give full effect to the provisions of the Convention. 





1 The provisions of the 1936 Convention required every vessel between 700 
and 2,000 tons to carry at least two certificated deck officers in addition to the 
master; on larger vessels at least three had to be carried. In vessels over 700 tons 
the number of deck ratings was required to be such that three were available 
for each navigational watch. 
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SocriAL SECURITY FOR SEAFARERS! 


The Social Security Committee consisted of 16 Government 
members, 8 employers’ members, and 8 workers’ members, and 
-elected Mr. V. C. Phelan, Canadian Government member, as chair- 
man and reporter, and Mr. Heathcote, United Kingdom employers’ 
member, and Mr. de Vries, Netherlands workers’ member, as 
vice-chairmen. 

The draft texts of two Conventions and of a Recommendation 
prepared by the Office were used as a basis for discussion. 

The proposed Convention concerning the social security of 
seafarers guaranteed to resident seafarers present in the ship’s 
country medical benefit and cash benefit in respect of incapacity 
for work, unemployment, and old age, not less favourable than 
those granted to industrial workers; and, where the latter were not 
entitled to such benefits, seafarers were entitled to medical benefit 
and cash benefit for incapacity for work, of an adequate standard. 
The dependants of resident seafarers were guaranteed medical and 
survivors’ benefits not less favourable than those granted to the 
dependants of industrial workers; and, where the dependants of 
industrial workers were not entitled to such benefits, the dependants 
of seafarers were entitled to medical and survivors’ benefits of an 
adequate standard. A resident seafarer who was left behind in 
another country by reason of sickness or injury was entitled to 
medical care, maintenance, repatriation, and, for a limited period, 
to an allowance equal to 100 per cent. of his wages. There were 
arrangements for the maintenance of rights in the course of ac- 
quisition. Equality of treatment was to be assured, irrespective of 
nationality or race, in the national laws relating to employment 
injury, sickness or unemployment insurance, and, irrespective of 
nationality, race or residence, in the national laws relating to ship- 
owners’ liability in respect of sickness, injury or death. 

The proposed Convention concerning seafarers’ pensions provi- 
ded thata Member State ratifying the Convention must maintain 
a retirement pension scheme granting pensions payable at the age of 
fifty-five or sixty years after a specified period of sea service at a 
rate such that, together with any other social security pension paya- 
ble to the pensioner, it amounted, in the first case, to not less than 144 
per cent., per year of service, of the remuneration on which contribu- 
tions were paid, and in the second case to not less than 2 per cent.; 
or granting pensions the financing of which, together with other social 
security pensions payable simultaneously to the pensioner and bene- 





1 For the report submitted by the Office to the Conference, see International 
Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946, Report II: Social Security 
for Seafarers (1.L.0., Montreal, 1946). 
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fits payable to the dependants of deceased pensioners, required a 
premium income of 10 per cent. of the total remuneration on 
which contributions were paid. 

The committee dealt first with the proposed Convention con- 
cerning the social security of seafarers. The question of the pro- 
tection of non-resident seafarers presented a difficult problem. 
The workers’ members and the Indian employers’ member proposed 
that the country of the ship should be responsible for granting the 
medical benefits and cash benefits in respect of incapacity for work, 
unemployment, old age, and death both to residents and to non- 
residents. This principle was accepted by the committee but, on 
the suggestion of the chairman, the Recommendation concerning 
reciprocal agreements, which recommended social security protec- 
tion of non-resident seafarers, was considered and adopted at this 
point, and it was decided that, since the committee had affirmed its 
interest in the protection of non-residents in the Recommendation, 
the structure of the Convention should not be changed. In the 
general interest, the workers’ members and Indian employers’ mem- 
ber did not, therefore, press their amendments. They also submitted 
amendments intended to extend to non-residents the application 
of the Article granting benefits to a seafarer left ill abroad, which 
led to discussion centring around the payment of a cash allowance 
to non-residents. In this connection, the United Kingdom em- 
ployers’ member stated that, to the best of his knowledge, provided 
nothing was done to reduce the employment of Indian seamen, 
the British shipowners had no intention of ceasing their present 
practice of voluntarily paying full wages to Indian seamen left ill 
abroad, and the committee agreed to cover the point by adding a 
paragraph to the Recommendation concerning agreements. The 
Indian Government member’s criticism of the restriction of work- 
men’s compensation benefits for non-residents to persons living in 
acountry which had ratified the Convention was met in a similar 
fashion. Members are urged to conclude agreements for the pro- 
tection of non-residents in cases of employment injury. It was 
decided that, where medical care, maintenance, and repatriation 
are not secured to non-residents left ashore abroad by reason of 
injury or illness by legislation concerning shipowners’ liability, 
equality of treatment should be ensured by special legislation. 

During the discussion, the employers’ members submitted an 
amendment to delete the obligation of a Member ratifying the Con- 
vention to provide benefits especially for seafarers and their de- 
pendants where the benefit in question is not provided for industrial 
workers. This amendment was adopted only in respect of medical 
care for the dependants of seafarers, but it was decided to adopt a 
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Recommendation that Members should provide medical care for 
the dependants of seafarers pending the development of medical 
care services for workers generally and their dependants. The 
committee agreed to the principle of co-ordination, or preferably 
‘integration, of any special measure for seafarers with a general 
scheme which might be introduced granting benefits not less favour- 
able. It also agreed to define the risk in the case of a seafarer left 
ill abroad as “injury in the service of the ship or sickness not due 
to his wilful act’. A number of changes were made in the scope of 
the Convention, of which the most important, accepted to facilitate 
ratification by India, provided for the exclusion of persons employed 
on home-trade vessels of 300 tons or less for a period of five years 
following ratification by India. 

A new Article, which figures in several maritime Conventions, 
was inserted to ensure that the carrying out of the Convention 
would in no case affect adversely any existing rights of seafarers. 
An Article was added concerning the number of ratifications ne- 
cessary to bring the Convention into force and this was later amen- 
ded in the Conference, so that the final text stipulates that the 
requisite number is seven out of twenty-three specified countries, 
at least four of which have over one million gross register tons of 
shipping. 

The Conference adopted the proposed Convention concerning 
the Social Security of Seafarers with the above and other minor 
amendments by 76 votes to 14, with 2 abstentions, and also adopted 
the amended Recommendation concerning Agreements relating 
to the Social Security of Seafarers and the Recommendation con- 
cerning Medical Care for Seafarers’ Dependants. 

The committee considered a resolution submitted by the em- 
ployers’ members that the Conference, instead of adopting the 
proposed Convention concerning seafarers’ pensions, should re- 
commend Member States to include seafarers in old-age pension 
schemes for shore workers unless special schemes already exist. 
After considerable discussion as to the desirability of special pension 
schemes for seafarers and the advisability of a Convention, this 
resolution was rejected. The Article adopted by the committee to 
define the scope of the Convention followed the general lines of the 
corresponding Article in the Convention concerning the Social 
Security of Seafarers, but allowed non-national and non-resident 
seafarers to be excluded from the pension scheme. The draft text 
was amended to allow a Member to ratify the Convention on the 
basis of a scheme of a private character but required by law. A 
proposal that seafarers and shipowners should be entitled to parti- 
cipate in the management of the pension scheme was adopted in 
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principle. Ratification by five of twenty-three specified countries, 
at least three of which have over a million gross register tons of 
shipping, is required to bring the Convention into force. The com- 
mittee discussed whether the proposed text should be submitted 
to the Conference as a Convention or a Recommendation and finally 
agreed to the former, feeling that, if the Conference did not accept 
it as a Convention, it might still accept it in the form of a Recom- 
mendation. The Conference adopted the proposed Convention 
concerning Seafarers’ Pensions by 56 votes to 16, with 25 absten- 
tions. 

Thus the texts prepared by the Office were adopted without 
major amendment. In general, the changes made stressed the 
desirability of affording social security protection to non-resident 
seafarers. 


Crew ACCOMMODATION ON BOARD SHIP! 


The committee on this question consisted of 18 Government 
members, 12 employers’ members, and 12 workers’ members. It 
elected as its chairman Mr. Roubinet, French Government mem- 
ber, and as vice-chairmen Mr. Warfield, United States employers’ 
member, and Mr. Thompson, United Kingdom workers’ member. 
Mr. Bertrand, Belgian Government member, was elected reporter. 

The question of the scope of the proposed Convention gave rise 
to considerable discussion. It was pointed out by the United King- 
dom Government member that it would be very difficult to apply 
many of the provisions of the proposed text to small ships; she 
therefore suggested that the tonnage limit should be 500 tons 
instead of 200 tons. The workers’ members objected that this 
would exclude from the benefits of the Convention a large number 
of seafarers, especially in coastal vessels. They also pointed out 
that a number of Articles in the draft provided for the exclusion of 
smaller vessels from certain of the provisions. Limits of 300 and 
400 tons were suggested and thoroughly discussed, but were not 
acceptable to the majority of the committee. It was finally decided 
that the Convention should apply to sea-going vessels of 500 tons 
and over, but that it should also be applied where reasonable and 
practicable to vessels between 200 and 500 tons. Here and else- 
where in the course of the committee discussions, the United States 
Government and United States employers’ members took exception 
to the use of such vague phrases as ‘‘where reasonable and practic- 
able” or ‘“‘whenever possible’’ on the grounds that they did not 





1 For the report submitted by the Office to the Conference, see International 
Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946, Report III: Crew Accommoda- 
tion on Board Ship (1.L.0., Montreal, 1946). 
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make for uniformity of application and left undue latitude to 
Governments to refrain from applying certain provisions of the 
Convention. The majority of the committee, however, took the 
view that the provisions laid down in the Convention were not 
" mere statements of principle and that Governments must be ex- 
pected to act in good faith in giving effect to them. 

A lengthy discussion also took place with regard to the possible 
exclusion of certain special types of vessels. The workers’ members 
proposed that persons employed in floating whaling factories and 
also in larger sea-going tugs should be covered by the Convention. 
The employers’ members contended that it would be technically 
difficult to apply the Convention to all the persons employed on 
floating whaling factories, and it was eventually agreed that in the 
case of vessels engaged in whaling or in similar pursuits the Con- 
vention should apply where reasonable and practicable to the accom- 
modation of persons engaged in usual sea-going routine. It was also 
decided that because of the technical difficulties involved, tugs 
should be excluded from the scope of the Convention. 

In discussing the actual crew accommodation requirements to 
be included in the Convention, the committee decided that it would 
be unwise to go into undue technical detail. There are many 
points on which authorities differ as to the most satisfactory means 
of achieving desired results: for example, whether it is preferable 
to sheathe decks on the upper or under side, whether insulation 
against heat should be applied at the source of the heat or at the 
point where discomfort is likely to be felt, and the like. It was 
agreed that in general the Convention should lay down the aim 
to be secured, leaving national authorities free to decide on the 
most effective technical methods to be employed. Nevertheless, 
the body of the Convention constitutes a detailed and compre- 
hensive list of requirements to be fulfilled as regards crew accom- 
modation. The Convention covers structural requirements, ventila- 
tion, heating, lighting, sleeping accommodation, mess rooms, 
recreation accommodation, sanitary accommodation, and hospital 
accommodation. In many cases specific minimum figures are pre- 
scribed, as for the areas of sleeping space, the height of sleeping 
quarters, the size of berths and lockers, the number of baths and 
water closets to be provided, the number of persons to be accom- 
modated in each room, etc. Generally, these specifications, even 
if they fall short of the standards practised on the best ships, re- 
present a marked advance on the conditions required by most 
national laws or regulations and should therefore lead to a great 
improvement in the comfort of crew accommodation and con- 
sequently in the health and well-being of seafarers. It is impossible 
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within the scope of the present article to give a full account of all 
the technical standards laid down, and such a survey would in any 
case be of little interest to the general reader. There are, however, 
certain points which are worthy of special notice. 


The Position of Existing Ships 


The question of the extent to which the provisions of the Con- 
vention should apply to existing ships was one that had to be 
settled at the outset, because on that depended the decisions on 
the majority of the technical points at issue. The employers’ mem- 
bers took the view that in some cases it would be technically im- 
possible to make the necessary structural alterations in existing 
ships, and in other cases it would be economically unsound, either 
because of the initial cost or because of the reduction in carrying 
capacity which would necessarily result. This view was supported 
by a number of Governments and was in general appreciated by the 
seafarers’ representatives. After lengthy discussion, the committee 
finally decided that the Convention should apply in its entirety to 
ships the keels of which are laid down subsequent to the coming 
into force of the Convention for any given country. In addition, 
however, the competent authority in each country may in certain 
circumstances require improvements to be made in crew accom- 
modation in existing ships. In the case of a ship which is complete 
on the date of coming into force of the Convention, improvements 
may be required when the ship is reregistered or when substantial 
structural alterations or repairs are made as a result of long-range 
plans (that is, not as the result of an accident or emergency). In 
the case of ships in process of building or reconversion, alterations 
may also be required; when made, these alterations constitute final 
compliance with the Convention until the ship is reregistered. In 
both cases the competent authority must take account of the 
practical problems involved and must consult the shipowners or 
their organisations and the seafarers’ trade unions. 


Special Categories of Seafarers 


Just as in the case of wages, so also in the case of sleeping accom- 
modation it was felt that some special provision had to be made to 
deal with the employment of crews which were larger in number 
than those normally employed on a ship of a given size. The Com- 
mittee on Crew Accommodation agreed with the Committee on 
Wages, Hours and Manning that there should be no discrimination 
against crews of any nationality simply on account of racial 
characteristics. But it recognised that if a larger crew had to be 
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carried, the owner could not reasonably be expected to provide the 
same space for each individual and thus reduce the carrying 
capacity and earning power of the vessel. Consequently, the 
former committee, after laying down the minimum floor space per 
person that should be provided as sleeping accommodation on 
vessels of different sizes, decided that — 


In the case of ships in which are employed such groups of ratings as necessitate 
the employment of a substantially larger number of ratings than would other- 
wise be employed, the competent authority may, in respect of such groups, reduce 
the minimum floor area of sleeping rooms per person, subject to the conditions 
that — 


the total sleeping space is not less than would have been allotted 
had the numbers not been increased and the minimum area per 
person does not fall below certain specified limits. It is further 
provided that in such cases due account should be taken of dis- 
tinctive national habits and customs and that the hospital, dining, 
bathing, and sanitary facilities provided should be of a standard 
equal or comparable to that obtaining on ships of similar type and 
belonging to the same registry. The competent authority must 
consult the recognised bona fide trade unions of seafarers concerned 
and the organisations of shipowners and/or shipowners employing 
them when framing regulations on these points. 


General Provisions 


The Convention further provides that plans of the crew accom- 
modation must be approved by the competent national authority 
before construction begins, and that the crew accommodation on 
every ship must be inspected whenever it is substantially altered 
or reconstructed or when the ship is registered or reregistered or 
when a complaint is made in the prescribed manner to the com- 
petent authority. Another clause of the Convention deals with the 
inspectien of crew accommodation by the master of the vessel or 
his representative at weekly intérvals. One Article of the Conven- 
tion requires the competent authority in each country to consult 
the organisation of shipowners and/or the shipowners and the 
recognised bona fide trade unions of seafarers in regard to the fra- 
ming of regulations to give effect to the Convention, and to collabo- 
rate so far as practicable with those parties in the administration 
of the regulations. It was understood that this particular require- 
ment covered all the provisions of the Convention. 


Value of the Convention 


This Convention, which was adopted by the Conference by 59 
votes to 21, with 3 abstentions, would seem to be particularly 
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opportune at a time when most of the maritime countries are re- 
building their mercantile marine, much of which was destroyed 
during the war. Even pending ratification there will be a tendency 
to take the standards of the Convention as a minimum basis on 
which to work in the construction of crew accommodation, so as to 
avoid the need for possible structural alterations at a later date if 
the Convention comes into force for any particular country. It is 
true that the standards laid down in the Convention — like any 
minimum standards in other international labour Conventions — 
fall short of the best practice in the matter, but if applied they will 
represent a very considerable improvement on the poorer practices 
of even the advanced countries and on the general level in many 
other countries. The Convention should therefore do much to 
increase the comfort, well-being, and health of seafarers. 

The question of the provision of bed-linen, mess utensils, towels, 
soap, etc., by the shipowners was dealt with in a Recommendation, 
having been considered unsuitable for inclusion in the Convention. 


ENTRY, TRAINING AND PROMOTION OF SEAFARERS! 


The Committee on Entry, Training and Promotion of Seafarers 
was composed of 28 members. Mr. Ove Nielsen, Danish Govern- 
ment member, was elected chairman and Mr. R. G. Quirk, Irish 
employers’ member, and Capt. W. H. Coombs, United Kingdom 
workers’ member, were elected vice-chairmen. The committee had 
before it two proposed Conventions: one concerning the medical 
examination of seafarers and the other concerning the certification 
of able seamen; also a Recommendation concerning the organisa- 
tion of training for sea service. 


Medical Examination of Seafarers* 


With regard to the scope of the proposed Convention, the com- 
mittee agreed, in spite of the desirability of a measure of uniformity 
between the various instruments that came before the Conference, 
to adopt a fairly wide scope for the Convention, and only ships of 
less than 200 tons, wooden vessels of primitive build, fishing vessels, 
and estuarial craft were left outside the Convention. 

In the original text no reference was made to the scope of the 
Convention as regards persons, but the committee inserted a para- 





1 For the report submitted by the Office to the Conference, see International 
Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946, Report V: Entry, Training 
and Promotion of Seafarers (1.L.0., Montreal, 1946). 

2 It will be recalled that in 1921 the Conference adopted a Convention pro- 
viding that no young person under 18 years of age could be employed at sea 
oe he produced a medical certificate. This Convention has been ratified by 

countries. 
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graph which specifies that persons not actually members of the 
crew, 1.¢., pilots, travelling dockers, etc., should not be covered by 
the Convention. 

The committee did not consider that the medical examination 
should be based on the same standard for a man of forty-five years, 
for instance, as for a young man of twenty-five. A distinction 
should also be made in respect of the effort required for the work 
to be performed, and a paragraph was adopted which takes into 
consideration these points. 

As had been done for the other Conventions, a new Article was 
added requiring ratification by a specified number of countries 
owning a specified volume of tonnage to bring the Convention into 
force. 

The Convention was adopted on the final vote in the plenary 
sitting by 79 votes to 4. It provides that no person shall be em- 
ployed on board ship unless he possesses a medical certificate 
attesting his fitness for the work for which he is employed. The 
certificate must show that the person’s sight, hearing, and (where 
relevant) colour vision are satisfactory, and that he is not suffering 
from any disease likely to be aggravated by, or to render him unfit 
for, service at sea, or likely to endanger the health of others. The 
certificate remains in force for a period not exceeding two years. 


Certification of Able Seamen 


Article 1 of the Office text specified that the Convention should 
apply only to sea-going vessels and left national laws or regula- 
tions to determine when a vessel would be considered sea-going. 
The United Kingdom Government member contended that the 
Preparatory Conference had explicitly left this task to the national 
legislation of the country concerned and he proposed the deletion 
of this Article. This the committee agreed to, and as a consequence 
it also redrafted Article 2 to take account of this deletion. The 
minimum age for obtaining a certificate of qualification was, on 
the proposal of the Norwegian Government member, reduced from 
eighteen and a half years to eighteen years. 

The United States Government member submitted an amend- 
ment which gave rise to considerable discussion on the comparative 
value of training in a shore establishment or in school ships on the 
one hand, and training on board sea-going vessels on the other, 
and there was also discussion on the length of the period on board 
sea-going vessels which should be stipulated for the granting of 
a certificate of qualification as able seaman. Both the United States 
Government and employers’ members were concerned about the 
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permission under the Convention to continue the certification and 
signing on of limited or “blue ticket’’ able seamen as such, but it 
was felt that the amendment might result in the creation of several 
categories of able seamen of unequal status. The committee finally 
agreed to a text on the understanding that declarations should be 
inserted in the committee’s report from the United States Govern- 
ment and employers’ members to the effect that nothing in the 
Convention should interfere with the United States practice of 
certification and signing on of limited or ‘‘blue ticket’’ able seamen 
as such. 

The Convention, which received a final vote of 73 to 10, provides 
that no person shall be engaged as able seaman unless he holds a 
certificate of qualification granted by acompetent national authority 
following an examination of his proficiency. The prescribed ex- 
amination must provide a practical test of the candidate’s know- 
ledge of seamanship and of his ability to carry out effectively all 
the duties that may be required of an able seaman, including those 
of lifeboatman. Certificates may not be granted unless the person 
has reached the age of eighteen years and has served for a minimum 
period of not less than three years at sea. Shorter periods of service 
may be permitted for persons who have successfully passed through 
courses at training schools or in sea-going training ships. 


Organisation of Training for Sea Service 


A Recommendation outlining the principles and rules in con- 
nection with the organisation of training for sea service was adopted 
by the Conference by a vote of 79 to 2, with 2 abstentions. It pro- 
poses that institutions responsible for vocational training for ser- 
vice at sea should co-ordinate and develop their programmes on a 
national scale to attract men to the maritime industry. Training 
programmes for young persons should be opea to those who intend 
to serve as ratings as well as those training to become officers. The 
award of scholarships and allowances should be encouraged. En- 
couragement should also be given to the extension of vocational 
and general education at sea by correspondence courses, ships’ 
libraries, films, and special radio programmes. 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY FOR SEAFARERS! 


The committee dealing with this item consisted of 28 members. 
It elected as its chairman Mr. Haslund, Government member, 





1 For the report submitted by the Office to the Conference, see International 
Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946, Report VI: Holidays with 
Pay for Seafarers (1.L.0., Montreal, 1946). 
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Norway, and as vice-chairmen Lt. Col. Campbell, United Kingdom 
employers’ member, and Mr. Daggett, United States workers’ 
member. The committee had before it a draft proposal for a com- 
plete revision of the 1936 Convention concerning annual holidays 
with pay for seamen. The committee decided to insert the word 
“vacation” before the words “‘holidays with pay’’ on account of 
the different meanings given to the term “‘holiday”’ in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. There was some discussion as to 
which vessels would be exempt from the provisions of the Con- 
vention, and a proposal was made by the employers’ members to 
exclude vessels below 200 tons. The workers’ members did not 
want to fix a tonnage limit at all, and this was agreed to by a ma- 
jority vote by the committee. During the discussion in the plenary 
sitting, however, the committee’s decision was reversed and a 
paragraph was inserted which permits national laws or regulations 
or collective agreements to exclude vessels of less than 200 
tons. 

Strong difference of opinion arose in the committee on the ques- 
tion of the length of continuous service which should entitle a person 
to have a holiday with pay. The text adopted at the Preparatory 
Conference specified ‘tone month of continuous service’’, but the 
employers’ members and some Government members who felt very 
strongly on this point proposed that twelve months of continuous 
service should be required as a qualifying period: the purpose was 
to allow seafarers to have a substantial holiday at home once a 
year in return for steady service with one company. The workers’ 
members preferred the original text on the grounds that a seafarer 
who, through no fault of his own, did not remain for twelve months 
in the service of the same owner should not thereby lose his right 
to a holiday proportionate to his length of service. Several attempts 
to reach a compromise failed, and the committee came to a tempo- 
rary deadlock on this point. The workers’ members, after con- 
sideration, declared that in order'to enable the committee to arrive 
at positive results they were prepared to accept an employers’ 
compromise proposal to fix the period of continuous service at six 
months, on condition that the employers’ members on their side 
agreed to a workers’ subamendment on this point. The committee 
finally reached an agreement on this and adopted a text which 
provides, first, that seafarers are entitled, after twelve months of 
continuous service, to an annual holiday with pay of not less than 
eighteen working days for officers and not less than twelve working 
days for other members of the crew; and, secondly, that persons 
with not less than six months of continuous service are entitled, 
on leaving such service, to a holiday on a pro rata basis, and that a 
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person who is discharged through no fault of his own before he has 
completed six months of continuous service is also entitled to a 
holiday on the same basis. 

At the end of the committee’s deliberations the United States 
employers’ member submitted a resolution urging ‘“‘that affirmative 
action with respect to the Revised (1946) Vacation Holidays with 
Pay Convention be withheld” and requesting that the committee 
should ‘“‘limit its discussions at this Conference to Recommenda- 
tions or resolutions suggesting future action’’. He felt that, as the 
1936 Convention had not come into force because a sufficient 
number of ratifications had not been registered, it would seem 
inopportune to proceed further. The United States had been 
among the first to ratify the 1936 Convention, and he was un- 
certain if it would undertake further international obligations 
which, so far, other maritime countries were reluctant to assume. 
The United Kingdom Government member pointed out that his 
country had not ratified the 1936 Convention, as ratification would 
have entailed considerable changes in national legislation. He 
hoped that if the Seattle Conference found a proper formula for 
the application of Conventions by means of collective agreements, 
ratification would be easier for his country. The French Govern- 
ment member pointed out that it was only the war which had pre- 
vented his country from ratifying the 1936 Convention, as seafarers’ 
conditions in France were superior to those provided by that Con- 
vention. No action was taken by the committee on the proposed 
resolution. 

The Convention, which was approved by the Conference by a 
final vote of 78 to 16, with 4 abstentions, provides that masters, 
officers, radio officers, and ratings shall receive at least the annual 
vacation holidays with pay specified above. During these holidays 
officers and crew members are to receive their usual remuneration 
and in addition a daily allowance for board and lodging. The quali- 
fying period of service need not be continuous with the same em- 
ployer. Effect may be given to the Convention by: (a) laws or 
regulations; (b) collective agreements; or (c) a combination of (a) 
and (0). 

The Convention is to be regarded as a Convention revising 
the Holidays with Pay (Sea) Convention adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference in 1936. It marks a distinct advance on 
that Convention, which prescribed a minimum annual paid holiday 
of only twelve days for officers and nine days for ratings. The 
Conference considered that the advance was justified in view of 
the progress which had been made in this field in many countries 
in recent years. 
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Foop AND CATERING ON BoarpD Suip! 


This committee, which consisted of 16 Government members, 
eight employers’ members, and eight workers’ members, elected as 
its chairman Mr. George Myers Frost Jackson, New Zealand 
Government member. The vice-chairmen were Lt. Col. Campbell, 
United Kingdom, and Mr. Booth, United Kingdom, for the em- 
ployers and workers respectively. The chairman was elected to 
act as reporter. 


Food and Catering for Crews on Board Ship 


On the preamble to the proposed Convention on this subject 
the employers’ members submitted an amendment suggesting that 
the proposed instrument should take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion, which they considered more suitable for the particular subject 
under discussion. It was also later suggested that, as standards of 
food supply varied greatly from country to country, the Conference 
should merely adopt a resolution urging Governments to ensure, 
either by legislation or through collective agreements, proper 
standards of food supply and catering. These suggestions, however, 
were rejected by the committee. 

The Office text proposed that Governments should create or 
maintain a central authority charged with responsibility for pro- 
moting a proper standard of food supply and catering service for 
the crews of their sea-going vessels. As a result of a discussion as to 
the definition of the term ‘‘central authority’’, these words were 
omitted and the text now merely requires ratifying Governments 
to be responsible for the promotion of a proper standard of food 
supply. This will be done through the Government agency recog- 
nised as the competent authority in each country. 

One point which gave rise to a cleavage of opinion that persisted 
throughout the whole discussions of the committee was a clause of 
the Office text which read: 


National laws or regulations shall determine when vessels are to be regarded 
as sea-going vessels for the purpose of this Convention. 


The United Kingdom Government member proposed to amend the 
text to read: 


National laws or regulations or collective agreements shall determine the 
vessels or classes of vessels which are to be regarded as sea-going vessels for the 
purpose of this Convention. 





1 For the report submitted by the Office to the Conference, see International 
Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946, Report IV: Food and Catering 
on Board Ship (1.L.0., Montreal, 1946). 
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This amendment was supported by the workers’ members and by 
virtually all the employers’ members, but was opposed by the 
United States Government and employers’ members. The United 
States Government and employers’ members argued that any 
reference to collective agreements as a means of defining when a 
vessel was to be considered as sea-going for the purpose of the 
Convention would probably make it impossible for the United 
States to ratify the Conventicn. The same argument was advanced 
in other cases, in which it was suggested that certain matters which 
in the United States are dealt with by legislation could be regulated 
in other countries by collective agreement. Eventually the United 
States Government member accepted the following wording: 


National laws or regulations or, in the absence of such laws or regulations, 
collective agreements between employers and workers shall determine. . . 


A similar decision was reached on this point in certain other 
Conventions where the same difficulty existed. 

The United Kingdom Government member proposed the 
addition of a new Article such as had already been adopted for the 
proposed Convention on Wages, Hours of Work and Manning. 
This amendment concerns the number of ratifications to be required 
to bring the Convention into force. It was adopted unanimously. 


The text of the Convention as a whole was adopted in the 
committee by 29 votes to 16, the employer’s members reiterating 
their belief that a Recommendation would be preferable. 

During the discussion in the plenary sitting it was again proposed 
that the Convention should take the form of a Recommendation. 
A proposal that the Convention should come into force twelve 
months after ratification by two Members was also submitted on 
the ground that it did not impose on the shipping industry any 
economic burden that would affect international competition but 
only called for a better regulation of the arrangements for food and 
catering on board ship. The Conference, however, did not agree 
to these proposals, and the Convention was finally adopted by a 
vote of 84 against 3, with 3 abstentions. 

The Convention thus approved by the Conference requires the 
competent authority in each country to be responsible for the 
framing and enforcement of regulations concerning food and water 
supplies, equipment of galleys, inspection, certification of catering 
department members, research and educational work. The com- 
petent authority must also work in close co-operation with the 
organisations of shipowners and seafarers and with other interested 
bodies on questions of health and food. Training courses are to be 
organised, and facilities provided for refresher courses. National 
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laws or regulations will prescribe penalties for failure to comply 
with the requirements of the law. The competent authority must 
issue annual reports, copies of which will be transmitted to the 
International Labour Office. 


Certification of Ships’ Cooks 


On this Convention there was no difference of opinion as to 
what form the instrument should take. Very few changes 
were made to the proposed text except for the addition of a new 
Article containing the same provision concerning the coming into 
force of the Convention as had been adopted in the case of the 
previous Convention. 

In the plenary sitting, on the proposal of the employers’ group, 
the Conference agreed to add a new paragraph to the effect that 
if in the opinion of the competent authority of a country there is at 
any time an inadequate supply of certificated ships’ cooks, exemp- 
tions may be granted from the provisions of the Convention. The 
Convention was then adopted by 84 votes to 1, with 5 abstentions. 
It provides that every ship’s cook who is directly responsible for 
the preparation of meals for the crew must hold a certificate of 
qualification. He must have reached a minimum age, have served 
at sea for a minimum period, and have passed an examination, all 
three to be prescribed by the competent national authority. The 
examination must provide not only a practical test of his ability 
to prepare a meal but also evidence of his knowledge of food values. 
During a transition period of three years, however, a certificate of 
satisfactory service as ship’s cook for not less than two years may 
be accepted as equivalent to the prescribed certificate of qualifica- 
tion. 

These two Conventions, when ratified and applied, should do 
much to improve the standard of food supplied to ships’ crews — 
a matter on which national legislation has tended to lag far behind 
recent progress in the science of nutrition and the current practice 
of the more advanced countries. 


THE Drrector’s REporT! 


The Director’s Report, which always provides a basis for a 
general discussion in the Conference, contained a survey of develop- 
ments in the shipping industry during and after the war, an out- 
line of the progress made in seafarers’ conditions of employment 
during the same period, an account of the maritime activities of the 





1 For the report submitted by the Office to the Conference, see International 
Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946, Report I: Director's Report 
(I.L.0., Montreal, 1946). 
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THE MARITIME CONFERENCE, SEATTLE 


Organisation since the last Maritime Conference in 1936, and some 
suggestions for its future activities in this field. In the debate on 
the Report certain speakers confined their remarks largely to cor- 
recting minor errors of fact and providing additional or more up- 
to-date information on some of the points touched upon. Others 
dealt with more general questions of the competence and effective- 
ness of the Organisation or put forward suggestions for its future 
work. 

The United States Secretary of Labor and a number of other 
delegates, notably on the employers’ side, suggested that the 
Office had gone somewhat beyond its province in including in the 
Director’s Report passages dealing with the future allocation of 
world shipping and the question of shipping subsidies. In his reply, 
the Acting Director pointed out that the interdependence of labour 
and economic questions was now generally recognised and that it 
was perfectly legitimate and indeed necessary for the Report to 
attempt to sketch the general economic background against 
which any improvements in the conditions of employment of sea- 
farers must be considered. He showed that the reference to these 
economic matters in the Report had proved of value, since it had 
brought forward a number of interesting statements on the policy 
of the United States and other countries on maritime questions. 

The United Kingdom employers’ delegate raised a question 
concerning the constitutional machinery of the Organisation. He 
suggested that it was unreasonable that at a Maritime Conference 
every country, irrespective of its size and the shipping tonnage it 
possessed, should have an equal vote in the decisions that were 
being taken on maritime matters. The Acting Director agreed that 
on the face of it there would appear to be a good deal to be said 
for this point of view, but he thought it was doubtful whether a 
system of weighted majority voting would be any more or less 
democratic than the present system. Although votes at present 
were arithmetically the same, they were very different in political 
value, and therefore the votes of the more important countries did 
in fact have a greater influence on the decisions arrived at than 
those of countries of less importance. He further pointed out that 
any future development of world organisation would doubtless be 
along federal lines, but in existing federal States shipping problems 
were within the competence of the federal legislature and it was 
impossible to conceive of a weighted system of voting when shipping 
problems were being dealt with in this way. The Acting Director 
used yet another argument: the voting at the Conference merely 
showed the degree of agreement reached on certain proposals for 
international regulation, but the really important point was the 
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subsequent ratification and application of these proposals by 
individual States. 

The Organisation was criticised by the Indian workers’ delegate 
for not having done enough for Indian seafarers. In reply, the 
Acting Director indicated what had already been done and assured 
the Indian seafarers that the Organisation would do all in its 
power to press for the implementation of the Seattle decisions, 
which could go far towards bettering the conditions of Indian as 
of other seafarers. He pointed out, however, that there were limits 
to the power of the International Labour Organisation: it was not a 
super-State with legislative powers; it could initiate action to im- 
prove defective working conditions, but the implementation of 
the measures it proposed must be a matter for Governments and 
parliaments, and for the national organisations of shipowners and 
seafarers, which could press nationally for the desired reforms. 

In his reply to the debate on his Report the Acting Director 
also referred to the agreement which had just been reached between 
the United Nations and the International Labour Organisation 
and to the proposal before the Economic and Social Council to set 
up a Technical Shipping Council —a question related to one of 
the resolutions before the Conference which urged the establish- 
ment of an international shipping authority to deal with the de- 


velopment of shipping services, the allocation of tonnage, and un- 
fair trading. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The resolution just mentioned on the establishment of an inter- 
national shipping authority was not further discussed by the Con- 
ference, although a minority report of the Resolutions Committee 
suggested that it should be referred to the Governing Body. Among 
the resolutions adopted by the Conference was one urging Govern- 
ments to consider the desirability of introducing schemes for 
ensuring continuity and regularity of employment for seafarers, 
and another affirming the right of freedom of association and stress- 
ing the value of collective bargaining. 

A further resolution proposed that the number of shipowners’ 
and seafarers’ members on the Joint Maritime Commission should 
be increased from nine to twelve, and that the Governing Body 
should consider the possibility of adding Government representa- 
tives, thus making the Commission tripartite (from the earliest 
days the Commission has been bipartite). The seafarers now con- 
sider that the addition of Government representatives would make 
its work more effective, but the shipowners take exactly the opposite 
view. The question has already been discussed on more than one 
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occasion by the Commission itself, but the only decision so far 
reached is that the Commission may decide when setting up a 
subcommittee for any special purpose to make it bipartite or 
tripartite as seems most appropriate. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution urging the Office to 
consider the possibility of framing an International Fishermen's 
Charter on lines similar to those of the International Seafarers’ 
Charter. 

Yet another resolution requested the Governing Body to ask 
Governments what they had done towards improving the welfare 
conditions for seafarers in ports and to consider the question of 
promoting seamen’s welfare on the basis of international co-opera- 
tion. The participation of shipowners’ and seafarers’ representatives 
in national delegations and the representation of the Joint Maritime 
Commission at the proposed diplomatic conference for the revision 
of the Convention on Safety of Life at Sea were advocated in a 
further resolution. A final resolution urged the early ratification 
of the Conventions adopted at Seattle. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The preceding survey, although it could not give an exhaustive 


account of the discussions and decisions of the Conference, will 
have sufficed to show the tremendous amount of ground that was 
covered by the various committees. Two previous sessions of the 
International Labour Conference have had an equal number of 
items on their agenda, but in neither case were so many Conven- 
tions finally adopted. The Seattle Conference adopted, in all, 
nine Conventions and four Recommendations. The subject matter 
of these texts covers virtually every phase of a seafarer’s life — his 
training for and entry to sea service, his accommodation, food and 
health on board, his certification as an able seaman, his wages, 
hours and holidays, his social security while at work, and his 
pension on retirement. As was mentioned earlier, the Conference 
introduced two innovations which are significant for the whole 
future work of the Organisation and not merely for its maritime 
activities. If Governments show good will in implementing the 
decisions which a majority of them approved at Seattle, the work 
of this Conference will certainly rank as a great achievement for 
the benefit of seafarers everywhere. That so much was accomplished 
must be attributed largely to the careful preparatory work done at 
Copenhagen. Much of what was adopted at the Maritime Pre- 
paratory Conference remains in the final texts in the same or in 
a slightly modified form. Even in the case of wages, hours and 
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manning, where the Copenhagen decisions were widely held to be 
unsatisfactory, the Preparatory Conference was of great value in 
bringing out the real practical problems and in revealing the 
attitudes of the shipowners and seafarers and, to a less extent, 
those of Governments. Without that preparatory work it would not 
have been possible for the 28th Session to reach the degree of agree- 
ment it did on so many problems covering such a wide field. 

This does not mean that as a general rule it is wise to have so 
large an agenda. Very few delegations had a sufficient number 
of advisers to cover all the committees in which they were interested, 
and even if all Governments could be induced to send a larger 
number of advisers for each group of their delegation, the disper- 
sion of the efforts of the Conference over a wide range of subjects 
is probably not calculated to produce the best results. In the 
present instance, however, the heavy agenda is understandable. 
There had been no Maritime Conference since 1936 and it was 
felt that there was much leeway to be made up in the international 
regulation of seafarers’ conditions of employment. Nationally, 
much progress had been made in the improvement of these condi- 
tions, partly as a result of the war, and there were therefcre more 
subjects ripe for international action than would normally be the 
case. Finally, it was universally agreed that the officers and men 
of the merchant marine had, at the cost of great hardship and 
danger, made an invaluable contribution to victory in the war, in 
the course of which many thousands of them gave their lives. It 
was therefore only fitting that a special effort should be made as 
soon as possible after the war was over to recognise these services 
and sacrifices by improving, as far as was possible by international 
action, the conditions under which seafarers have to work in time 
of peace. That so much has proved possible by June 1946, less than 
a year after the end of hostilities with Japan, represents a triumph 
of international co-operation which may well redound to the credit 
of the International Labour Organisation and prove an inspiration 
for that and other international bodies for the future. It now 
remains for Governments to show similar speed and enthusiasm 
in putting the results of the Conference into practice, for only so 
can the work of Seattle bear its real fruit. 
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The Medical Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled 


by 


H. A. de BorR 
International Labour Office 


The policies for the rehabilitation of disabled veterans that have 
been developed by various Governments can well be turned to account 
for the benefit of the civilian population, and in fact steps are already 
being taken in this direction. Whereas after the First World War 
massive unemployment among the able-bodied destroyed the prospects 
of employment for the handicapped, now full employment is recognised as 
a general objective, and there is therefore hope that the handicapped 
will fill a useful place in production. The productive employment of 
the disabled is indeed an economic necessity, for their number is so 
great as to make the cost of their pensions an excessive charge if they 
do not contribute to the wealth of their country. The International 
Labour Office, which 1s concerned to promote rehabilitation policies 
for disabled workers in all countries, has already published a prelimi- 
nary report on their training and employment? and is now taking up 
the study of the medical aspects of rehabilitation, which are briefly 
surveyed in the following pages. 


N every country, a substantial proportion of the population is 
afflicted with physical or mental impairments, congenital or due 
to accident or disease, and severe enough to reduce earning capa- 





1 For example, in Great Britain, under the Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Act, 1944 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 373, 
and Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 98); in New Zealand, by the Rehabilitation Board 
(idem, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 505); and in the United States, under the 
national vocational rehabilitation programme (idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 
“> 648, and Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 67). 

2 The Training and Employment of Disabled Persons. A Preliminary Report. 
1.L.0. Studies and Reports, Series E (The Disabled), No. 7 (Montreal, 1945). 
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city. In the United States, for example, it is estimated that, in 
1939, there were 27 persons per thousand of the general population 
who had been totally disabled for a year or more, and that of these 
27, about 10 would, if capable of work, normally be occupied. To 
the peacetime load of handicapped people must now be added, in 
the late belligerent countries, the host of permanently injured 
veterans and civilians. The loss in terms of personal frustration is 
not measurable, but the mere economic loss is large enough to 
warrant much greater attention from society than it has been wont 
to receive. 

A welcome result of the war has been that certain Governments. 
in search of manpower, have addressed themselves in earnest to the 
problems of the rehabilitation of the disabled, civilians as well as 
veterans. The necessity of restoring the wounded soldier to service 
as fully and quickly as possible successfully stimulated improve- 
ments in medical and surgical treatment and after-care in the mili- 
tary hospitals. The equal necessity of utilising all labour that could 
be made available led to the employment, with satisfactory results, 
of large numbers of handicapped persons who in peacetime would 
have remained unproductive. These gains in knowledge and or- 
ganisation should not be dissipated, as they largely were after the 
First World War, but should be retained as the permanent bases of 
a broad and progressive rehabilitation policy for the civilian popu- 
lation. 

The intensive development of rehabilitation has been largely 
confined to the English-speaking world and the U.S.S.R. In other 
countries, particularly those of continental Europe which, occupied 
as they were by the Germans, were deprived of the power to parti- 
cipate in this movement, technique and institutions remain much 
as they were in 1939. Such countries should be enabled to share in, 
and catch up with, the new development. 

The purpose of a rehabilitation programme is to ensure that 
persons born with an infirmity, or who have suffered an injury or 
contracted a disease which will result in permanent physical im- 
pairment, will be made fit as far as possible and placed in gainful 
employment. Since failure to apply the most efficacious methods 
of treatment is likely to prejudice the success of rehabilitation, the 
powers to be exercised under the programme should include that 
of encouraging, if not of enforcing, the application of such methods, 
at least in those kinds of cases in which error is commonest or most 
disastrous. But it may be assumed that the services directly ad- 
ministered by the organs of the rehabilitation programme will 
begin to operate only when the acute symptoms of illness subside. 
For practical purposes, the process of the rehabilitation of the dis- 
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abled can be divided into two stages: medical (or physical) rehabi- 
litation and vocational rehabilitation. In the first stage, the ter- 
minal phase of medical care and the period of convalescence are 
utilised in order to achieve the maximum degree of restoration of 
working capacity, while the second stage comprises vocational 
guidance, training, and placemént. The present article is intended 
as a preface to the subject of medical rehabilitation, with special 
reference to cases of traumatic injury. 


THERAPY OF THE PERSON AS A WHOLE 


The emergence of new specialities, such as plastic surgery, 
neuro-surgery, fracture treatment, and spinal injury treatment — 
to mention only some departments of particular interest in the 
present context — has made new or greater skills available to the 
patient. But the increasing specialisation of medicine and surgery 
must not be allowed to obscure the importance of treating the 
patient’s personality. It is now recognised in enlightened rehabili- 
tation practice that injury to a part of the body affects the whole 
body, and still more the mind of the patient. Treatment, therefore, 
must not be confined to the damaged part, but must be directed to 
maintaining the fitness of the rest of the body and to infusing the 
patient with courage, and even the specialist must attend to this 
aspect. 

As soon as his life is out of danger, the victim of a severe trauma 
begins to be anxious about his future. He is prone to feel that his 
active life is finished and that society has no more use for him. This 
feeling is a serious threat to the restoration of working capacity. 
It must be impressed on the patient that, with his co-operation, he 
can be enabled to overcome any impairment that may remain; that 
nature has provided him with an unsuspected reserve of resources 
to this end; and that, if he has lost a limb, an efficient prosthesis 
is at his disposal. Emphasis must be laid, not on what the patient 
has lost, but on what he retains, and on the new strength he will 
win in the overcoming of his handicap. 

It will not be enough, however, to envelop the patient in an 
atmosphere conducive to self-confidence. Recourse must be had 
also to the positive aids of physiotherapy and occupational therapy. 


PHYSIOTHERAPY 


The various procedures of physiotherapy are to be used, on the 
one hand, to maintain, as far as possible, general physical fitness, 
and, on the other hand, to restore or retrain the impaired part or 
function. 
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During « lengthy period of rest necessary for the healing of an 
injury which perhaps affects only a small part of the body, the idle- 
ness of the remainder of the body will cause a weakening of its 
muscular and other capacities unless it too is suitably cared for. 
Today, it is inadmissible that a patient should, when the treatment 
of his injury is finished, find himself with wasted muscles that will 
take a long time to recover. Graduated gymnastic exercises of a 
general character are performed in the ward under the direction of 
a trained physiotherapist. The doctor decides for each patient, 
according to the progress of his healing, what part of these exercises 
he may do. It may be noted that certain exercises can be used with 
advantage even in cases of acute illness: for example, breathing 
exercises may be prescribed as a preparation for surgical treatment 
under general narcosis. 

Besides these general exercises, special exercises are prescribed 
in order to strengthen an injured limb or restore its function. Such 
special exercises begin, as soon as healing is advanced enough, while 
the patient is still confined to bed in the ward and, it may be, long 
before he can visit the hospital’s department of physiotherapy. 

For amputees, it is necessary to take early steps to ensure that 
perfect limb-fitting which is required for successful rehabilitation. 
By means of bandages and exercises, the stump is prepared to re- 
ceive the artificial limb and the time within which the permanent 
prosthesis can be fitted is shortened; and, in case of amputation of 
the leg, the stump is made capable of bearing the weight of the body. 
Moreover, in order to facilitate proper use of the prosthesis, a 
correct posture of the stump is obtained, the movement of joints 
is restored, and the muscles are strengthened. 

The loss of one or both lower limbs or the paralysis of the lower 
half of the body requires the patient to learn quite new ways of 
maintaining his equilibrium. For paraplegics, as also for amputees, 
it is important, therefore, to develop control of the balance of the 
trunk. By special exercises, the muscles of the abdomen and back 
are made stronger, and the patient’s power to control these muscles 
is increased. If the patient has to use a wheel-chair, the develop- 
ment of arm and shoulder muscles is essential, since they have 
become the organs of locomotion. 








































OccuPATIONAL THERAPY 







Exercises, directed as they are to the restoration and develop- 
ment of the body, can fill only a portion of the day, and do not 
suffice to divert the invalid. Boredom must be prevented, since, 
unless the patient is kept interested, the treatment will not succeed. 
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Occupational therapy is the solution of this difficulty, for not 
only does it afford the patient the interest and satisfaction of 
making a concrete product, but it can also be a form of physio- 
therapy, since the work may be so selected as to involve the mani- 
pulations necessary to loosen stiff joints or acquire new dexterity. 

Even the bed-patient has a fair choice of occupations open to 
him, such as weaving, knotting, and leather work, which involve 
only light apparatus or none; while men as well as women enjoy 
knitting and embroidery. Evidently, injured hands and fingers can 
be exercised with much greater assiduity by such work than by the 
empty movements of gymnastics: they are trained incidentally and 
with the attention absorbed in the work. 

As a better alternative, in some cases, to crafts of the kind just 
mentioned, or as a sequel to them, work of a more realistic character 
can sometimes be provided by arrangement with factories that are 
willing to co-operate. A factory may supply a hospital with a 
quantity of small objects that can be worked up or finished by some 
simple process. For example, during the war, at a hospital for men 
of the British Royal Air Force, a most satisfying occupation was 
afforded in the form of assembling the parts of aircraft instru- 


ments. 
Of course, the doctor has to decide what kind of work each 
patient should properly do. As the patient’s condition improves, he 


is allowed to do more complicated work. When he can leave his 
bed he may proceed to the special department for occupational 
therapy, where a wider range of work is available to him. The work 
may involve increasing muscular effort, and in the later stages 
quite heavy jobs, such as sawing wood, can often be done: its re- 
medial effect now becomes as great as its effect as a mental diver- 
sion. 

In some hospitals, it is possible to distribute the patients in a 
gradation of classes, membership of a higher class carrying with it 
more privilege, so that there is a positive incentive to increase one’s 
capacity and so to graduate. The members of the class also develop 
a healthy team-spirit. 

But physiotherapy and occupational therapy together should 
not employ the whole of the patient’s time: even the unintelligent 
ones like to read. Modern therapy does not neglect this opportunity : 
it is the duty of the hospital to furnish patients with interesting 
reading matter; its librarian should help them in the choice of 
books, since often they can express no preference. It is indeed 
desirable that a large hospital should have a trained librarian on its 
staff, who should not only guide the patients’ reading, but also 
discuss with them what they have read. 
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CARE DURING CONVALESCENCE 


A person who has so far recovered from a severe injury as to be 
able to leave hospital is rarely fit to resume work at once, and a 
period of convalescence must intervene. In the past, it was usual 
to leave the discharged person to his own devices, with the result 
that, lacking direction and faculties, he discontinued his exercises 
and training, and suffered a physical and mental relapse. Nor is it 
sufficient to provide massage or other forms of physiotherapy at 
out-patient departments, since the treatments are intermittent, 
and there is no favourable background to fill the spaces between. 

Special institutes are required in order to furnish systematic 
care during convalescence, care which will continue the physio- 
therapy and occupational therapy begun in hospital until the pa- 
tient is fit to return to full-time work. Whether the institute is 
designed for out-patients or, which is better, for in-patients, it 
must offer a full programme for each and every day. 

Games and gymnastics will enter largely into the programme. 
There must, accordingly, be a gymnasium, having not only the 
usual requisites for Swedish gymnastics, but also special apparatus 
for remedial exercises: appliances for exercising the shoulder, back 
and legs, weight-lifting pulleys for developing muscular strength, 
and so on. The exercises can be given in small classes for persons 
having the same needs, and should be directed by a trained physio- 
therapist; working in small groups promotes friendly rivalry among 
the members. 

The institute should furnish the various forms of electric, heat, 
and light treatments, on the doctor’s prescription. Facilities for 
bathing, and, if possible, swimming also, should be provided. In 
swimming, stiff members are loosened, and, with the water support- 
ing the weight of the body, special exercises become possible. 

It should be noted that though the institute must be fully 
equipped, much of the apparatus can be mace very cheaply by a 
carpenter or mechanic. More important than material equipment 
for the success of the institute’s work is that it should be staffed 
by persons who bring expert knowledge, enthusiastic interest, and 
tactful encouragement to the service of their clients. 

The responsibility of the institute does not always end when the 
patient is able to resume work. For, though in most cases he should 
be ready for full-time employment at his former job, there are some 
cases in which graduation from easy to normal work is indicated, 
and with which, therefore, contact must be maintained for the 
purpose of medical supervision. 

Industrial undertakings can co-operate very effectively in the 
rehabilitation of their disabled workers by taking pains to adapt 
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to the capacity of the individual the kind of work offered and the 
conditions under which it is performed. Very large plants may even 
maintain special workshops for this purpose. 

What is performed here is not the old-fashioned “light work’”’, 
which so spared the injured function that the latter was notstrength- 
ened by use. On the contrary, the function is gradually re-educated 
through the operation of machines fitted with adjustable devices 
designed to exercise it. Meanwhile, the worker is productively em- 
ployed, and his earnings supplement any compensation to which he 
is entitled. The workshop is supervised by the medical officer of 
the plant. One which accommodates a score of workers will suffice 
for a plant employing several thousand people. 


REHABILITATION OF AMPUTEES 


Special consideration should be given to the requirements of 
amputees in all phases of rehabilitation. Here the maintenance of 
morale calls for particular efforts on the part of all persons with 
whom the patient comes in contact. He must be persuaded that, 
equipped with a proper artificial limb, he can compete in most 
kinds of work on level terms with the able-bodied. But these re- 
assurances must be verified by subsequent experience. In order 
that the employer may be ready to engage an amputee for some 
suitable but normal work, and not class him with apprentices, the 
infirm or the feeble-minded, the ingrained prejudice against the 
maimed that he shares with the general public has to be dissipated, 
partly by propaganda, partly by satisfactory trial. Nothing, there- 
fore, must be neglected in the preparation of the amputee to per- 
form his job efficiently. 

It is obvious that a principal condition for the successful re- 
habilitation of an amputee is that he should be furnished with a 
strong, light, and well-fitting prosthesis. Already, at the time of 
amputation, the surgeon must have decided about the type of 
prosthesis to be worn, and present-day opinion seems inclined to 
make the choice of site depend rather on the suitability of the 
stump to receive the best prosthesis than on the consideration that 
as little as possible should be amputated. Excellent appliances are 
now being made, and current research promises to improve upon 
them. The use of plastic materials reduces the weight of the 
appliance, and better design of the artificial wrist, knee-joint, and 
ankle-joint afford the wearer more effective control of his prosthesis. 
Artificial legs, particularly, come close to fulfilling the functions of 
the natural limb. But with the hand, the problem is more difficult. 
The natural hand has such a wide range of movements, and is 
capable of so delicate an adjustment, that no artificial product could 
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ever replace it, and any that purports to do so will be too heavy or 
too fragile. Nevertheless, it is possible to supply an artificial wrist 
that serves as a socket for a variety of tools, each of which corres- 
ponds to some function of the hand. Every prosthesis must be 
very carefully modelled to suit the amputee. The success of the re- 
habilitation depends, more than may be supposed, on the skill of 
the limb-fitter and his conscientious attention to the comfort of his 
client. 

The amputee cannot be left to himself to find out how to wear 
and use his prosthesis: he has to be systematically taught. The 
teaching is a duty of the physiotherapy department. The man who 
has lost a leg has to be taught to walk so well that the public does 
not notice any disability. His training should be carried so far that 
he can take up various sports again, and is able to remain standing 
for hours at a time. 


A complete rehabilitation programme will enable even the 
severely disabled worker to resume his status as a self-supporting 
person in industry, in which he will in most cases be doing his old 
work. This is an economic and a moral achievement alike, wiping 
out in both respects a loss to society and to the individual. 

It is important that the success of the programme should not be 
spoilt by an unwise policy in the field of cash benefits. It would be 
most unfortunate if the worker who has a permanent physical im- 
pairment should find that every improvement in his earning capa- 
city or earnings is accompanied by a corresponding decrease in his 
pension. Admittedly, it is difficult to devise a rational basis for 
computing pensions other than the basis of earning capacity or 
earnings, but in several countries, and most recently in the United 
Kingdom, the bull has been taken by the horns, and scales of com- 
pensation have been adopted which, essentially arbitrary in cha- 
racter, find their pragmatic justification in that they prevent 
the pensioner from being penalised for his exertions. 

The services which a rehabilitation programme renders, and to 
which the disabled person has to respond with appropriate effort, 
should be obtainable as of right and not as of grace. Any condition 
that induces or maintains a sense of inferiority is to be avoided. 
The disabled person, rightly treated, will not look for charity, but 
only for an opportunity to overcome his misfortune. Rehabilitated, 
he will be an asset to the production of his country. But the main 
thing is, he will be happy. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Labour Conditions in East Africa 


A Report has recently been published on labour conditions in the 
British East African dependencies, prepared by the Labour Adviser 
to the United Kingdom Secretary of State for the Colonies on the basis 
of a study made on the spot between October 1944 and March 1945.' 
In the following summary of this Report, use has also been made of the 
reports of the Labour Departments of the territories in question. 
Moreover, as the wartime conscription of labour applied also to tin 
mining in Nigeria, some reference is made to the resulting conditions 
in that West African territory. 


The primary purpose of the tour of Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
and Zanzibar made by the Labour Adviser to the United Kingdom 
Secretary of State for the Colonies was to investigate the arrange- 
ments for the compulsory recruiting of labour, the conditions of 
employment of such labour, and the question of labour migration 
from Ruanda-Urundi. At the invitation of the Belgian authorities, 
he also visited the Mandated Territory of Ruanda-Urundi for 
conversations. In addition, his terms of reference instructed him 
to acquaint himself with the present situation in East Africa 
regarding the employment of African labour, as affected by war 
conditions, and to confer with the Governments concerned upon 
labour questions in general. 

The following is a summary of the general labour situation as 
described in his Report, with the addition of some general figures 
from the territories. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Contrary to the situation in most countries, unemployment is 
not a problem in East Africa; there has nearly always been work 
for Africans desiring it. European enterprise in the country has 
kept well ahead of the wants of the African, who has been slow 
to understand the use of money. His own resources have hitherto 
satisfied him, and although his rising standard of living has aroused 
in him desires for imported articles, the original African economy 
remains largely intact. Hence it is still difficult to induce local 
Africans to accept wage-paid employment. When an African does 


1 COLONIAL OFrFicEe: Labour Conditions in East Africa. Report by Major G. 
St. J. OrpE Browne. Dated 22 Nov. 1946. Colonial No. 193 (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1946). 94 pp. 

2 DEPARTMENT OF LABour: Annual Report for the Year 1944 (Lagos, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1946). 
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accept work, he usually has a definite sum in mind, and the sooner 
he can earn it the sooner he can return home. An increased scale 
of wages, it is therefore suggested, only shortens the period of his 
employment by enabling him to attain his object sooner. As a 
small independent peasant proprietor, he can satisfy his small 
monetary needs by the occasional sale of produce or livestock, and 
the idea of continuous employment as his main support is entirely 
foreign to him. Thus in Tanganyika, with an African population of 
some 5,200,000 in 1943, about 275,000 were employed for wages; 
in Kenya, out of an African population of 3,280,000, 248,426 were 
employed; Uganda, with an African population of 3,725,000, had 
160,477 employed. Even the small minority who are at present 
continuously employed and who have settled with their families 
near their work intend for the most part to return eventually to 
their home villages. 

The shortage of labour is described as working to the employer's 
disadvantage in various ways. Africans will not work on a property 
having a bad reputation for whatever reason. The African often 
resents as interference with his personal habits such welfare mea- 
sures as improved sanitation, regulation of water supply, anti-mala- 
rial precautions and so forth, and he dislikes efforts to improve 
his efficiency. Increased attention to these matters on the part of 
the employer may, it is found, lead to loss of labour supply. Fur- 
ther, the employer must provide for almost all the workers’ needs, 
including schooling and hospitalisation, which are normally the 
affair of the State; this presents a constant expense in addition to 
the wages, and may assume serious proportions in the case of an 
inefficient labour force. On the other hand, the employer has no 


liability for the social welfare of the large majority of the Native 
population. And the fact that the worker has other means of support 
for his family keeps wages at a low level. 

The observations of the Labour Adviser confirmed the opinion 
that what is described as the deplorably low standard of efficiency 
of the African worker deteriorated even more during the war. 


CONSCRIPTION OF LABOUR 


The United Kingdom has ratified the Forced Labour Conven- 
tion, 1930, adopted by the International Labour Conference at 
its 14th Session, which, inter alia, prohibits forced labour for private 
employers. However, the exception to the definition of forced 
or compulsory labour that the Convention allows in respect of 
labour exacted in cases of emergency was inevitably given wide 
practical application during the war. Since then, authoritative 
pronouncements have been made, and policies outlined, for the 
abandonment of these emergency measures. 

During the war, forced labour for private employers was autho- 
rised for certain purposes in Kenya and Tanganyika and also 
in the West African dependency of Nigeria, while in Northern 
Rhodesia a conscript labour force under Government control was 
made available to farmers. In Tanganyika, in January 1945, the 
conscript labour force numbered 26,256, which represents just 
over 8 per cent. of the total number of African workers in all occu- 
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pations; in Kenya, in January 1945, conscript labour totalled 
21,903. The forced labour used on the Nigerian tin mines came to 
an end in 1944, and in the other territories it was decided that no 
further men should be compulsorily recruited for private employ- 
ment after 31 December 1945. 

Conscription for civil employment was used only on a very small 
scale in proportion to the manpower of East Africa, and the Report 
states that the measure was adopted with great reluctance. How- 
ever, the heavy demand for manpower following Italy’s entry into 
the war, and the urgent need for local supplies to feed the troops 
and the prisoners of war in East Africa made some compulsory 
measure seem necessary. In addition, sisal, pyrethrum, and rubber 
were in great and increasing demand, following the cutting off of 
supplies from the Far East after the Japanese invasions. Employ- 
ment of conscripts was restricted to certain scheduled priority 
requirements, such as rice, sisal, pyrethrum, rubber, and essential 
foodstuffs. Although conscription was unpopular, among employers 
as well as among workers, it is claimed that it worked out with less 
difficulty than had been anticipated. 

In Tanganyika the situation was complicated by the fact that no 
system of identification exists in the Territory, and that accurate 
details of the occupation and even the whereabouts of the adult 
male population are lacking. Substitution of unfit for fit workers 
is said to have been fairly widespread, since the identification of a 
man became difficult once he had left the district where he was 
known. In time, the labour force reached a satisfactory degree of 
organisation and a reasonable level of efficiency was attained, es- 
pecially on the rubber estates. 

In addition to conscription for private employment, it was found 
necessary to supply labour for military work. The East African 
Military Labour Service was organised in July 1940 to provide 
unskilled labour under military discipline, the men receiving pay 
and the privileges of military personnel as regards rations, accom- 
modation, medical attention and pensions, and compensation for 
wounds or death. 

The report of the Nigerian Department of Labour covers the 
whole of the Territory’s experience of wartime labour conscription. 
In 1942, when Malaya was overrun by the Japanese, the Nigerian 
tin industry assumed a place of great importance; it became ne- 
cessary to increase output as much and as rapidly as possible. As 
new mining machinery was not available, the only alternative was 
to introduce a limited form of national service. The total number 
of men selected between August 1942, when conscription was in- 
troduced, and April 1944, when the last conscripted labourers were 
withdrawn, was 92,703. The maximum period of service during 
any given year was fixed at 16 weeks and there were continual arri- 
vals of new drafts and departures of men who had served their time. 
The total average labour force (voluntary and conscript) on the tin 
mines rose from 46,214 in 1941 to 54, 653 in 1942, and 71,094 in 1943. 
The sudden large expansion of the labour force gave rise to serious 
administrative difficulties and labour conditions were at times 
unsatisfactory. As experience was gained, however, the arrange- 
ments made for sanitation and water supply in the mining camps 
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were improved, thousands of huts were constructed, medical facilities 
were greatly increased, and foodstuffs and fuel were imported to 
ensure adequate food supplies and heating and cooking material. 

The mortality and sickness among the increased labour force 
was high. When selected men were medically examined in their 
own districts with a view to their conscription, about 50 per cent. 
were rejected as unfit for heavy manual labour. In the minefields, 
880 deaths occurred; cerebro-spinal fever was the most deadly ill- 
ness. 

Nevertheless, the Labour Department considers that two inno- 
vations introduced in consequence of the use of conscripted labour 
may be of permanent benefit to the voluntary labour force. Emer- 
gency legislation for the conscripted labour fixed a guaranteed 
minimum wage and a minimum scale of the rations to be supplied 
by employers. The employers’ responsibility in these matters was 
acknowledged in principle by them for the first time; and when con- 
scription was abandoned and the regulations were repealed, the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by conscripted labour were not withdrawn, and in 
most cases employers have extended them to their voluntary 
labourers. 






















MIGRANT LABOUR 





In the East African Report an interesting map of labour routes 
is provided, which suggests the wide ramifications of the migration 
of male workers for temporary employment on the estates and mines 
of East Africa. Workers from Ruanda-Urundi migrate in large 
numbers to Uganda. In times of stress they also travel in consi- 
derable numbers to Tanganyika, in which territory there is always 
an appreciable influx of the immigrants. Recently labour has been 
recruited from the same source for Kenya on an experimental 
scale. The Labour Adviser found a large influx of workers in Tan- 
ganyika from Portuguese East Africa, who, in this case often with 
their wives and families, travelled many hundred of miles, chiefly 
along routes not far from the coast and in some cases as far north 
as Mombasa in Kenya. In addition to these and other interterri- 
torial movements, such as that from Nyasaland and that from 
and to Northern Rhodesia, labour within the territories is largely 
migratory. 

The general situation is described as follows. Migrant workers 
from the territory under Belgian administration inhabit a region 
which, ‘‘though fertile, productive, and healthy, is nevertheless so 
densely populated that they are constantly exposed to risk of 
famines and furthermore have few local resources from which they 
can obtain a modicum of cash to purchase the more obviously de- 
sirable imports’. On the other hand, Uganda, which is the goal of 
most of them, would be seriously inconvenienced were these migra- 
tions interrupted. The movement into Tanganyika is more recent 
in origin and appears to be motivated by the need for food rather 
than cash. In Kenya the interterritorial movement so far is not 
extensive. Serious problems arise from the uncontrolled and un- 
supervised movements of large crowds of Africans who are not 
subject to even the simplest kind of medical inspection. The areas 
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from which they come are infested with hookworm, the “‘jigger’’ 
flea, the spirillum tick which carries relapsing fever, and the tsetse 
fly which carries sleeping sickness. Although there are a quarantine 
station at Tabora in Tanganyika and an important Native hospital 
at Masaka in Uganda, these cannot cover all the routes by which 
the migrants travel. The Report therefore recommends the estab- 
lishment of conditioning camps, where disinfestation and necessary 
hospitalisation could be carried out. Those Africans who could be 
put into good shape would be sent on to employment, and the others 
returned to their homes as soon as they could travel. 

It is also pointed out that there are in addition administrative 
and sociological factors which have not yet matured to the point of 
attracting attention. Sooner or later, complications will arise from 
the establishment of unwanted immigrants in overcrowded areas, 
the disruption of local Native customs, and the consequent arousing 
of hostility among the inhabitants. A certain amount of reaction 
has already been observed along the migratory route of the Mawia 
tribe from Portuguese East Africa. The members are said to be 
truculent and quarrelsome and to have a propensity for petty 
larceny, all of which makes them disliked by the tribes through 
whose territory they pass. 

In Tanganyika the Labour Adviser found labour conditions on 
the estates and mines very good on the whole, although they varied 
greatly on the sisal plantations. In Uganda they were “‘fairly satis- 
factory”’. 


INDUSTRIALISATION 


Before the war African economy depended almost entirely on 
the Native tenure of land.!. It was based on the agriculturist 
growing his own food crops together with some exportable article 
from the sale of which he could obtain a cash income sufficient for 
his needs, or on the pastoralist with his stock, and on the peasant 
proprietor who, while relying on his plot of land for subsistence for 
himself and his family, obtained cash by working in some European 
undertaking. Although the system has advantages, conditions 
are changing rapidly. The exhaustion of the soil and the difficulty 
of raising stock in the presence of the tsetse fly have long been 
apparent. According to the Report, the situation has been aggra- 
vated by the increase of human population through medical care, 
the increase of stock population through reduction of disease, the 
great pressure now exerted on the soil by the demand for saleable 
crops, and the checking of opportunities for expansion by wasteful 
destruction of the forests. The Africans have intensified their 
efforts to produce more, and this in turn has led to more rapid soil 
exhaustion. 


Unless the existing burden on the land can be lightened, matters will go from 
bad to worse and the standard of living in the home villages will deteriorate even 
below the existing level. An improved diet is an admitted essential, if the Native 
population are to attain a proper standard of health and energy, but this is un- 
likely to be realised if more work is required to produce less food each year. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar-Apr. 1946, pp. 194- 
199: “Land Aspects of Labour Problems in Kenya”’. 
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The Labour Adviser points out that there may be two reaso- 
nable alternatives to the old economic system. ‘A certain degree 
of displacement of population has long been in progress, in various 
parts of Africa, in the form of the stabilisation of a proportion 
of the employees at industrial centres; the migrant labour force 
has to some extent settled near the place of employment, and fa- 
milies have grown up in the new surroundings.”’ This principle 
exists also to a limited extent in agricultural undertakings; the 
great East African sisal plantations have in most cases a resident 
labour force established with their families and usually intending 
to remain for a number of years. It is suggested that more Africans 
could profitably be transferred from their own unproductive plots 
to form a permanent labour force on large plantations, provided 
that the Government assumes a wider share of responsibility for 
the necessary social services. 

As a result of the war another possible alternative to the old 
economic system in East Africa has appeared in the increase in the 
number of secondary industries. 


{In Kenya] factories are in operation for the production of articles hitherto 
exclusively imported; the utilisation of the local raw materials has extended to 
a degree formerly never contemplated... The excellent textiles, the highly 
finished leather articles, and the cotton piece goods, would all find a ready market 
without reliance on an export trade. Still more would the food products meet a 
long-felt want; desiccated vegetables and dried milk would be more than welcome 
in the many parts of East Africa where long dry seasons or insect pests render them 
almost unprocurable ... 

An excellent example of the possibilities of such schemes is provided by the 
dried vegetable factory in the Kikuyu reserve in Kenya; there, some 4,000 people 
are directly, and another 10,000 indirectly, employed in the production of good 
quality dried market produce... The factory is situated in an entirely rural 
area formerly utilised only for a primitive form of native subsistence agriculture; 
it now consists largely of market gardens producing the raw material for prepara- 
tion and sale ... With planned development and attention to social requirements 
and amenities, it should be possible to establish a community living in conditions 
little removed from their traditional mode of life, but admitting of a far higher 
standard and avoiding the evils which so often accompany the introduction of 
industrialisation into previously unsophisticated areas. 


Another industry suggested for the region is that of the manu- 
facture of timber products, which would be especially suitable for 
a well-forested country such as Kenya. 

Such development will call for a greater supply of better trained 
and more skilful workers than have hitherto been available. By 
means of bonus payments or similar inducements, the African can, 
it is thought, be encouraged to attain to higher levels of skill, re- 
sulting in more responsibility for him. It is suggested that a start 
could be made with the ex-service men, whose army service in many 
cases included a certain amount of technical training. In time the 
standard of living will be raised; the African 


... will be living in a community that will have far more to offer him in the 
form of amenities, entertainment and social activities than the primitive village 
society, and his anxiety to utilise his acquired experience and training will thus 
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be gratified. To produce this satisfactory background, a considerable measure 
of organisation will clearly be needed, and here governmental interest is plainly 
indicated... Competent guidance in the beginning with early development of 
African control of local administration will be needed, in addition to material aid 
in the form of schools, hospitals, recreation centres and social requirements of 
all sorts. 


JUVENILE LABOUR 


The Report on East Africa states that, although the expression 
“child labour”’ tends to excite prejudice, there is in practice a wide 
range varying from highly objectionable conditions to those with 
few obnoxious features, or, in certain aspects, with beneficial 
points. The existing law throughout East Africa is said to be ade- 
quate and to comply with the international labour Convention 
on the subject, but the weak point emphasised is the insufficient 
supervision and inspection, due to the size of the country and the 
inadequacy of staff. 

The obnoxious forms of employment are found mainly in fac- 
tories where children under the permissible age of 16 years are em- 
ployed, sometimes for long hours and under objectionable condi- 
tions. It is pointed out that the precocity of the African child 
makes him eager to engage in work for which he is not really fit, 
and so helps to defeat regulations intended for his benefit. Secondly, 
there is employment where the children work in reasonably satis- 
factory surroundings, usually at some sort of agricultural work, 
but where the hours may be unduly long, or the implements used 
too heavy for the juvenile physique. Such work as picking coffee 
berries or gathering pyrethrum flowers is regarded as especially 
suitable for children, who work at it as they feel inclined. In these 
cases, where midday meals are provided, there may definitely be 
beneficial results, especially if milk is included in the meal. 

It is stated that conditions are often objectionable in urban 
areas. In poorer households and in small shops there is a tendency 
to use juvenile labour and to exact long hours, and although this 
practice is contrary to law, it is often difficult to detect. The most 
successful measure of control has been to exclude juvenile workers 
from the towns altogether. 

In the opinion of the Labour Adviser the crux of the matter 
is whether the children are allowed to return to their homes to 
sleep every night or whether they are provided with shelter and 
appropriate food at the place of employment. In the latter case the 
children may be exploited by their parents or guardians. Since the 
law requires the children to be accompanied by their parents or 
guardians, a recent development has taken the objectionable form 
of a “guardian’’ conducting parties of 20 or 30 children about the 
country in search of employment. Furthermore, the practice of 
detaching African children from their tribes has a profound effect 
on their upbringing. For in primitive conditions the child receives 
his training both at the hands of his parents and in company with 
his coevals in such a fashion that the accepted code of behaviour 
and conduct in life is instilled by constant precept and example. But 
children engaged in work at a distance from their tribes are fre- 
quently lured in course of time to the towns by the prospect of better 
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wages, and there they run a risk of falling into bad company. 
Statistics of juvenile crime in East Africa show a serious increase 
in convictions over the ten years from 1935 to 1944. 

The Labour Adviser is of the opinion that the employment of 
children under 14 years in circumstances which prevent them from 
returning home at night should be prohibited. He also recommends 
the cancellation of any wartime measures which may have weakened 
the provisions of the existing law relating to the employment of 
young persons. 


TRADE UNIONISM 


The general situation is described as follows: 


The primitive conditions existing in East Africa have not so far produced any 
appreciable degree of the coalescence which would result in combination on the 
lines of trade unions; there is a widespread solidarity among the migrant workers 
of the country in such matters as spreading the reputation, good or bad, of a 
particular employer, or again, the unhealthy conditions or unlucky circum- 
stances connected with a particular place, but anything in the nature of combina- 
tion for purposes of bargaining or discussion of conditions of work is unknown. 
There is, however, a definite tendency towards combination among the small but 
growing class of professional wage earners; these are represented mainly by the 
employees of the important Government departments and commercial firms. 
Both the Kenya and the Tanganyika Railways have developed embryo unions, 
and these have received encouragement and help from the management. They 
remain, however, at an elementary stage and are at a great disadvantage owing 
to the lack of trained leaders. 


The Labour Adviser notes, however, that the Indian community 
has shown greater ability and experience, and from the East Africa 
Hangarhia Artisans Union of Nairobi he received a well-reasoned 
and moderate expression of their objects. This body is, however, 
composed mainly of skilled craftsmen, mostly with some educational 
background. 

The Report suggests that experienced union officials from 
England should be brought out to East Africa to train and guide 
the Africans in the organisation and management of trade unions 
and in the principles of collective bargaining and negotiation. In 
this way it is hoped that the trade union movement will be pre- 
vented from falling into the hands of unscrupulous persons anxious 
to exploit it for their own ends. The fact that the English official 
started life as a manual worker would make a great appeal to the 
African. Through such guidance responsible leadership might be 
developed among the Africans themselves; without it, the Labour 
Adviser believes there is danger of leadership being assumed by 
well-intentioned, educated Africans whose lack of experience in 
methods of conducting business leads them to make extravagant 
demands in uncompromising fashion which serve only to alienate 
employers. He therefore recommends that a trade union officer 
should be attached to all Labour Departments in East Africa, to 
work in close touch with the labour officer. 
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The Fourth Five-Year Plan of the 
U.S.S.R. 


The operation in the pre-war decade of the system of long-term 
economic plans which was inaugurated by the Soviet Union at an 
early stage has previously been described in these pages.’ The following 
article contains an analysis of the Fourth Five-Year Plan, which the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. adopted, in the shape of a Law, on 
18 March 1946. Besides the text of the Law?, the analysis is based on 
the report made to the Supreme Soviet by the President of the State 
Planning Commission, Mr. Voznesensky, when presenting the Plan 
on 15 March 1946, and on the debate which followed. 


In accordance with the instructions given to the State Planning 
Commission of the U.S.S.R.,in August 1945, at the enn of the war, 
a Fourth Five-Year Plan has been prepared, to cover the years 
1946-1950. It takes the form of a Law adopted by the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on 18 March 1946 and signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, Mr. N. Shvernik, and 
the Secretary of the Presidium, Mr. A. Gorkin. The Plan defines 
the fundamental tasks of Soviet economy during these five years, 
and lays down in particular the programme of production and the 
main construction work to be done between 1946 and 1950. There 
are also directives for the rehabilitation and development of the 
sixteen federated Republics which form the Soviet Union. 

One period of peaceful socialist construction, the introduction 
to the Law states, was interrupted by Nazi aggression; the war 
caused the country and its people immeasurable loss; but the na- 
tional effort led to victory, and the time has now come to reconvert 
and reconstruct the national economy on a peace footing. The 
principal aims of the new Five-Year Plan, which is intended to 
direct this process, are: ‘‘to rehabilitate the devastated regions of 
the country, to recover the pre-war level in industry and agri- 
culture, and then considerably to surpass that level’. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE NEW PLAN 


Planning of the Soviet economy was begun a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago when the Eighth All-Russian Soviet Congress adopted a 
first reconstruction plan, the State Commission Plan for the Elec- 
trification of Russia (Goelro). The State Planning Commission 
itself (Gosplan SSSR) was established soon afterwards, under a 
Decree signed by Lenin on 22 February 1921. 

The State Planning Commission's first task was to prepare the 
national food supply plan for 1921-22. In 1922-23 it drafted a plan 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 2, Feb. 1940, pp. 177-201: 
“The Economic Development of the Soviet Union under the Second and Third 
Five-Year Plans’’, by A. ABRAMSON. 

2Cf. Law on the Five-Year Plan for Rehabilitation and Development of the 
National Economy of the U.S.S.R., 1946-1950 (London, “Soviet News’’, 1946). 
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for the rehabilitation of agriculture in the regions which had been 
particularly affected by the famine of 1921. These first schemes 
were followed by others of a less general character. 

In December 1927 the 15th Congress of the Communist Party 
gave detailed instructions for the preparation of a five-year plan 
for the development of the national economy, and called attention 
to the need for a rapid expansion of heavy industry and for agri- 
cultural collectivisation. In April and May 1929 the First Five- 
Year Plan was approved by the 16th Conference of the Party and 
the 5th Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R. Whereas the Goelro 
plan contained no more than brief directives relating to 17 branches 
of industry, the First Five-Year Plan made concrete provision for 
the development of about 50 branches. This initial attempt to lay 
the foundations of a socialist economy provided for the expenditure 
of 64,600 million roubles during the period 1928-1933. It was com- 
pleted in four years and three months. 

The Second Five-Year Plan, of 1933-1937, covered a still larger 
number of branches of industry. Whereas the first plan had re- 
lated to heavy industry only, the second extended to all Soviet in- 
dustry, contained directives for 120 branches, and provided for an 
expenditure of 133,000 million roubles. It aimed at the elimination 
of all capitalist elements, the technical reconstruction of industry, 
and a considerable increase in the output of consumers’ goods. 

At the 18th Congress of the Communist Party in March 1939, 
Mr. Stalin and Mr. Molotov submitted reports on the application 
of this second plan and defined the objects and basic data of the 
Third Five-Year Plan (1938-1942). The final resolution adopted 
by the 18th Congress stated that, despite the rapid progress of 
industrialisation, the country was still economically behind the 
more advanced capitalist countries, judging by its production per 
head of the population. This applied both to heavy industry (iron, 
steel, etc.) and to light industry (textiles, for instance). The total 
industrial output per head of the population of the United States 
in 1937 was three and a half to four times as great as in the U.S.S.R. 
The main directive given by the 18th Congress was to overhaul and 
outstrip the most advanced European countries and the United 
States, as regards production per head. 

But the economic handicap of the U.S.S.R. could not of course 
be made good during a single five-year period, and the third plan 
aimed only at bringing the country closer to achievement of this 
goal. Hitler’s attack on 22 June 1941 interrupted its execution and 
forced the country to mobilise all its potential economic strength 
and concentrate its energy on the struggle against Germany. 

In a speech made in Moscow on 9 February 1946, Premier 
Stalin gave a number of figures showing the results achieved in in- 
dustry and agriculture during the first two five-year periods and 
the initial two years of the third. In 1940, he said, Soviet output 
of pig iron was 15 million tons (four times as much as in 1913), that 
of steel 18.3 million tons (four and a half times as much), of coal 
166 million tons (five and a half times as much), and of oil 31 million 
tons (three and a half times as much). Production of grain for the 
market was 38.3 million tons (17 million tons above the 1913 figure) 
and that of cotton 2.7 million tons (three and a half times as much 
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as in 1913). It was industrialisation — beginning with heavy in- 
dustry — and the collectivisation of agriculture which had enabled 
such material results to be achieved in thirteen years and made it 
possible to prepare the U.S.S.R. for active defence. 

The immense human and material losses, Premier Stalin con- 
tinued, which the U.S.S.R. had suffered (1,700 towns and 70,000 
villages devastated or destroyed) had brought the country face to 
face with an entirely fresh task. This was embodied in the new 
Five-Year Plan for 1946-1950, which would bring output up to and 
beyond the pre-war level. Rationing would soon be abolished and 
special attention given to increasing the output of the principal 
consumers’ goods, raising the workers’ standard of living by a 
gradual reduction in all prices, and constructing various types of 
scientific and research institutions. 

Lastly, Premier Stalin referred briefly to the more distant aims 
of the Soviet Union. The Party was contemplating a further 
powerful extension of the national economy that would enable 
industrial output to be raised to — in some cases — three times the 
pre-war figure. The Union must produce 50 million tons of pig iron, 
60 million tons of steel, 500 million tons of coal, and 60 million tons 
of oil; only on that condition would it be proof against any sur- 
prise. But to effect this, three five-year plans, if not more, would be 
required.! 


GENERAL DIRECTIVES OF THE PLAN 


The objects of the Fourth Five-Year Plan are defined in the 
Law itself. The most important are: 


(a) To give priority to the restoration and development of 
heavy industry and railway transport, without which the rapid and 
effective recovery and development of the entire national economy 
of the U.S.S.R. would be impossible; 

(6) To promote agriculture and the industries producing con- 
sumers’ goods in order to raise the material weil-being of the people 
of the Soviet Union (and with this object to strengthen the cur- 
rency); 

(c) To promote technical progress in all branches of the na- 
tional economy of the U.S.S.R., as a condition for a powerful in- 
crease of production and a rise in the productivity of labour; 

(d) To attain a high rate of capital investment, 250,300 million 
roubles to be allocated during the five-year period to centralised 
construction and 234,000 million roubles (at 1945 prices) to putting 
new or rehabilitated enterprises into operation (the fourth plan is 
not restricted to devastated areas); 

(e) To enhance further the defensive power of the U.S.S.R. and 
to equip its armed forces with up-to-date weapons. 


This is not the first time that the national economy has had to 
be rebuilt after the destruction of war. At the end of the First 
World War, as Mr. Voznesensky recalled in his report to the Su- 
preme Soviet, the U.S.S.R. took six years to recover the 1913 level 
of industrial production. The Fourth Five-Year Plan provides for 


1 Pravda, 10 Feb. 1946. 
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a considerably more rapid rate of reconstruction. The 1940 level 
is to be reached by 1948 and to be “considerably surpassed’’ by 
the end of the five-year period. Industry will then have been re- 
habilitated three times as fast as was the case after the war of 1914 
and the civil war. To step up the pace of reconstruction, a role of 
the first importance is allotted to Siberia and the Urals, which more 
than tripled their industrial output during the Second World War. 
Mr. Voznesensky called on workers, peasants, and intellectuals to 
devote all their efforts to the achievement of the plan. 


PLAN OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The report of the special State commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the material damage done by the invaders gives a long 
list of losses to industry. In all, 31,850 industrial establishments, 
employing 4 million workers, were destroyed during the war, and 
the enemy also destroyed or removed an enormous quantity of in- 
dustrial machinery and tools.? 

According to the Plan, the total value of industrial production 
in the fifth year (1950) will be 205,000 million roubles (at 1926-27 
prices) — an increase of 48 per cent. over 1940. Of course this per- 
centage cannot be achieved in the devastated regions, where almost 
the whole of industry will have to be raised from the ruins. Mr. 
Voznesensky evaluated the increase in industrial output of these 
regions by the last year of the five-year period at 15 per cent. 

The situation varies from one Republic to another. In the 
Ukraine, for instance, the Plan is content to provide for the re- 
covery of the pre-war production level. For the Karelo-Finnish 
Republic and for Byelorussia, which were also invaded, the per- 
centage increase is comparatively small — 11 per cent. and 16 
per cent., respectively. For the R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper), only 
some of the western parts of which were occupied by the Germans, 
a 50 per cent. increase is counted on. On the other hand, for the 
Kirghiz and Armenian Republics, the Plan provides for an increase 
of 110 per cent. in industrial output, and for an increase of 120 per 
cent. in Kazakhstan. The intended increase is particularly large in 
Estonia, although it was invaded; according to the Plan, there is 
to be a 200 per cent. increase in industrial output, owing to the anti- 
cipated development of the shale deposits. 

In accordance with the general directives of the Plan, which 
requires first of all the recovery and development of heavy industry, 
the rate of increase of means of production will slightly exceed that 
of consumers’ goods during 1946-1950. Thus, the policy adopted 
for the first three five-year plans has been continued. 

In order to carry out this programme, the Plan fixes the total 
to be spent on capital investment in the industry of the U.S.S.R. 
during the five years at 157,500 million roubles (at estimated 1945 
prices). This sum is intended to provide for the construction or re- 


1 The 15th Plenary},Session of the Central Council of Trade Unions, after 
hearing a report on the role of the trade union organisations in the execution of 
the Fourth Five Year Plan — submitted by its Chairman, Mr. V. Kuznetzov, on 
10 Apr. 1946 — resolved that the struggle to apply and exceed the new Plan 
should be the principal task of the organisations (Trud, 5 May 1946). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 71. 
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construction and putting into operation of about 5,900 State under- 
takings, including 3,200 in the devastated regions and excluding 
small establishments. 

The whole process of industrial reconstruction and development 
will be based on the principle of rational distribution of the pro- 
ductive forces of the different regions, in order to bring industry as 
close as possible to the sources of raw materials and to avoid over- 
long hauls by the transport services. Faulty distribution of in- 
dustry before the war in the now devastated regions will therefore 
be corrected; and for these regions, as for all the Republics, the 
Plan provides that they shall have their own sources of power and 
fuel, building materials, industries and principal consumers’ goods 
industries. Credits for capital construction are divided between the 
devastated regions and the other parts of the Union, the latter — in 
particular, Siberia and the Far East — receiving a relatively larger 
proportion. The building of new undertakings in the great indus- 
trial cities — Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov, Rostov, Gorki, 
Sverdlovsk — will be limited. 

Finally, the Law of 18 March 1946 contains much information 
concerning the intended development of the various industries — 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, coal, peat, gas, petroleum, 
electric power, engineering, chemicals, rubber, building materials, 
timber, paper, textiles, food, and industrial construction and in- 
stallation. Some of these items are summarised below. 


At the end of the five years, the production of iron and steel is 
to be as follows: pig iron 19.5 million tons, steel 25.4 million tons, 
rolled goods 17.8 million tons — or 35 per cent. above the pre-war 
output. Owing to the destruction caused by the war, these ob- 
jectives are lower than those fixed for the Third Five-Year Plan. 
To achieve these figures, it will be necessary to have in operation, 
new or reconstructed, 45 blast furnaces, 165 open hearth furnaces, 
15 converters, 90 electric furnaces, 104 rolling mills, and 63 coke 
batteries. By 1950, the Ukraine is to be the principal producer of 
pig iron, with 9.7 million tons, closely followed by the R.S.F.S.R., 
with 9.5 million tons. For steel, on the other hand, the R.S.F.S.R. 
will come first with 16 million tons and the Ukraine second with 
8.8 million tons. Since the Ukraine is only to bring its ouput back 
to the pre-war level, the increase in national production will be 
achieved by the iron and steel centres of the Urals, Siberia, and the 
Far East, which are to be developed to the utmost. 

Mr. Voznesensky stated in his report that the principal object 
of the production programme for non-ferrous metals is to ensure full 
satisfaction of national needs from national sources. With this 
object, the output of non-ferrous and precious metals is to increase 
as follows in the period 1946-1950: copper, 60 per cent.; aluminium, 
100 per cent.; magnesium, 170 per cent.; nickel, 90 per cent.; lead, 
160 per cent.; zinc, 150 per cent.; wolfram concentrates, 340 per 
cent.; molybdenum concentrates, 100 per cent.; and tin, 170 per 
cent. 

According to the Minister for the Non-Ferrous Metal Industry, 
12,000 million roubles will be invested in this industry, as against 
7,500 million roubles in the first years of the Third Plan. Ore- 
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mining centres will be developed, particularly in the Altai Moun- 
tains. Speaking of gold mining, the Minister said that the industry 
had been in difficulties during the war, tens of thousands of workers 
having been called up. The new plan would make great resources 
available for mechanising extraction and prospecting, and the 
output of gold would be considerably increased.' 

Rapid expansion of the coal mining industry is provided for. 
As against a production of 166 million tons in 19407, the new Plan 
fixes production for 1950 at 250 million tons, of which the R.S.F.S.R. 
is to produce 141.9 million tons, the Ukraine 86.1 million tons, 
Kazakhstan 16.4 million tons, and Georgia 2.4 million tons. This 
involves the recovery of pre-war output by the Ukraine, despite 
its enormous war damage; the operation of new coal areas, par- 
ticularly in Kazakhstan; and extensive mechanisation. The quality 
of the coal is to be improved by concentration, screening, and bri- 
quetting. 

The Plan provides also for the development of peat extraction, a 
new natural gas industry, and the processing of peat, coal, and 
shale for gas or liquid fuel. 

Owing to the serious damage suffered by the petroleum industry 
during the war, recovery of the pre-war level of production is not 
expected until 1949. A net increase is however intended for 1950, 
when the figure fixed is 35.4 million tons, or 14 per cent. more than 
before the war. As during the war years, the extraction and re- 
fining of petroleum are to be continued and developed, particularly 
in the eastern regions, whose contribution to national output is to 
rise from 12 per cent. in 1940 to 36 per cent. in 1950. Azerbaijan 
will however continue to be the chief supplying region, with 17 
million tons in 1950, followed by the R.S.F.S.R. with 14.5 million, 
Kazakhstan with 1.2 million, Turkmenia with 1.1 million, and 
Uzbekistan with 1 million tons. 

Geological surveying and the preparatory work on new oilfields 
are to be developed, to ensure the above increase of output and to 
complete by 1950 the surveying of commercial reserves sufficient 
for at least two or three years ahead. High-speed methods of 
boring will be extended, production of high-octane aviation spirit 
developed, and 4 new refineries, 16 processing installations and 
several new oil pipelines built., 

The building and rebuilding of electric power stations, the Plan 
states, must be conducted at such speed that the increase in power- 
producing capacity keeps ahead of the restoration and develop- 
ment of other branches of industry. Provision is therefore made for 
an increase of electric power production up to 82,000 million kwh. 
or 70 per cent. above the 1940 figure. The Plan also requires the 
complete restoration of hydro-electric and other electric power 
stations in the ex-occupied regions; the construction and operation 
of new stations, in Armenia and Azerbaijan for instance; the re- 
habilitation of the power and transmission systems of the war- 
damaged cities; and increased electrification of the railways and 
agriculture. 





1 Pravda, 22 Mar. 1946. 
2 Idem, 7 Mar. 1946. 
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In the engineering industry, to which outstanding importance 
is attached, the output of industrial equipment is to be doubled by 
1950 as compared with the pre-war figure. Priority will be given to 
undertakings producing the following: equipment for the iron and 
steel, power, coal and oil industries, electrical machines, railway 
rolling stock, motor vehicles, tractors, agricultural machinery, 
equipment for the building industry, equipment for geological 
survey work, specia’ and complex machine-tools, foundry equip- 
ment, and equipment and instruments for the chemical industry. 
Construction and production programmes are laid down for these 
various classes of factories. For instance, in 1950 a total of 2,750 
long-distance locomotives are to be produced, or 2.4 times as many 
as before the war. For motor vehicles, the goal in 1950 is 500,000. 
The output of agricultural tractors is to be 112,000, an increase of 
260 per cent. For some classes of machines, tools, etc., the increase 
will be still greater, for instance, in the case of optical and electrical 
measuring instruments (600 per cent. increase over 1940). 

In 1950, the chemical industry is to produce 50 per cent. more 
than before the war. The chemical industries of the formerly 
occupied regions will be rehabilitated, priority being given to the 
production of nitrates, phosphates, soda products, and dyes. The 
production of mineral fertilisers is to be restored. New branches 
of industry will be established, new processes introduced, and the 
output of synthetic rubber will be doubled. 

The extent of the war damage places a heavy burden on the 
building materials industry, the output of which is therefore to be 
greatly expanded. The production of cement is to increase by 80 
per cent. and to reach 10.5 million tons by 1950. The same in- 
crease is laid down for glass (80 million square metres in 1950). 
Moreover, the prefabrication of dwelling houses and standard 
component parts made of wood, gypsum, asbo-cement and other 
materials will be started as a new industry. 

The programme of recovery in this industry is closely con- 
nected with the success of the Plan in the building industry itself. 
There is to be extensive mechanisation of most construction pro- 
cesses, particularly excavation, concrete-making, and _ related 
jobs. Builders must learn, Mr. Voznesensky said, to work even 
faster and more economically than during the war, with no waste 
on non-essentials; and a body of permanent workers must be estab- 
lished under the public works agencies. 

By 1950, the felling of trade timber is to increase by 59 per cent. 
over the pre-war figure (reaching a total of 280 million cubic metres), 
and the output of sawn timber by 14 per cent. (39 million cubic 
metres). The timber-felling area will be extended, particularly in 
the north, in western Siberia and in the Far East, timber transport 
roads will be built, and the felling and hauling of timber will be 
converted into a highly-developed, mechanised industry, with a 
permanent staff of skilled workers doing 75 per cent. of the work 
and having increased productivity. 

The rehabilitation of the paper industry is to be completed by 
1948, so that in 1950 the output of paper may exceed the pre-war 
level by 65 per cent. The R.S.F.S.R., the chief producer of paper, 
should turn out 996,000 tons in 1950 as against 740,600 tons in 1937. 
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The pre-war output of all branches of the ¢extile and light in- 
dustries is to be ‘recovered and surpassed’’. As regards the food in- 
dustry, measures will be taken for its “‘rapid restoration and de- 
velopment . . . production of the pre-war range of stocks shall be 
resumed and quality improved’’. With this last object in view, the 
increase in the output of foodstuffs and other principal consumers’ 
goods has been fixed, according to Mr. Voznesensky, at 17 per cent. 
per annum. The 1950 targets set by the Plan for various products 
are compared in the following table with the figures for 1933 and 
1938! (which apply to the territory within the old boundaries). 


1933 1938 1950 


Cotton fabrics (million metres) 3,491 4,686 
Woollen fabrics ( “ ~ 2 114 159 
Silk fabrics = <- .2 59 141 
Leather footwear (million pairs) 213 240 
Socks and stockings ( “ wie 440 580 
Meat (thousand tons) 1,140 1,300 


Butter( “ ae 197 275 
Fish ( “ 1,560 2,200 


The Plan determines the geographical distribution of the 
various branches of the industry, and insists on the introduction of 
the most efficient technical processes. For instance, parallel with 
the production of cotton fabrics in the European part of the Union, 
the industry is to be developed further in Siberia and central Asia. 
As regards sugar (output to be 2.4 million tons in 1950), the Ukraine 
will continue to be the principal producer, with 1.6 million tons, 
followed by the R.S.F.S.R. and the Kirghiz and Kazakh Republics. 


Execution of this vast industrial programme demands an in- 
crease in the productivity of labour. As compared with the pre-war 
level, there is to be a rise by 1950 of 36 per cent. in industry and 
40 per cent. in construction. This can be achieved, stated Mr. 
Voznesensky, by increasing the technical equipment of the workers 
about one and a half times, by a comprehensive scheme to improve 
the occupational skills of all classes of workers, and by the full use 
of the 8-hour day; recovery of pre-war productivity levels in under- 
takings not yet fully reconstructed is possible with present per- 
sonnel if the above methods are adopted. Above all, it will be 
necessary to expand the engiheering industry and to turn cut so 
many high-production machine tools that technical standards 
throughout industry can be further raised. The Plan, Mr. Vozne- 
sensky reported, provides for an increase in the total available 
number of metal-cutting tools to 1,300,000 — or about 30 per cent. 
more than the number available in the United States in 1940. The 
above developments are to contribute to a heavy fall in costs of 
production by 1950: by 12 per cent. in construction and by 17 per 
cent. in all industry, as compared with 1945 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The War Damage Commission referred to above reported that 
the Germans had destroyed or burnt 98,000 collective farms, 1,876 


1 Taken from Sotsialisticheskoe Stroitelstvo SSSR, 1933-1938 (Socialist Construc- 
tion in the U.S.S.R., 1933-1938), Statistical Survey (Moscow, 1939), pp. 73 and 77. 
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State farms, and 2,890 machine and tractor stations, and were re- 
sponsible for the loss of 7 million horses, 17 million cattle, 20 million 
pigs, and 27 million sheep and goats. The war also deprived the 
farms of the invaded areas of most of their equipment, including 
137,000 tractors, 49,000 harvester-thresher combines, and about 
4 million ploughs, harrows, etc. The damage done to the collective 
farms alone is estimated at 181,000 million roubles (official 1941 
prices). 

The Plan states that the farming and animal husbandry of the 
ex-occupied regions “‘shall be rehabilitated and developed and the 
pre-war level of agricultural production for the U.S.S.R., as a whole 
exceeded’’. With these objects, 19,900 million roubles will be spent 
on development works in the agricultural sector, plus 38,000 million 
roubles to be invested by the collective farms themselves, between 
1946 and 1950. 

The general agrarian structure of the Union will remain un- 
changed. The Plan requires maximum consolidation of the collec- 
tive farm system and a strengthening of the role of the State farms 
as examples of fertility and productivity, and of the machine and 
tractor stations as factors of organisation and mechanisation. 

The total farm produce of the U.S.S.R. at the end of the five- 
year period is to be 27 per cent. above the 1940 figure. The output 
of wheat, rice and pulses is to be increased in particular, as is that 
of the following industrial crops: sugar beet, raw cotton, flax fibre, 
and staple sunflower seed. Estimates for the 1950 harvest are sum- 
marised in the following table: 


Percentage increase Average per 
Total over 1940 hectare 


million tons quintals 
12 
190 


Raw cotton 18.4 


Flax fibre 4 
: 10 


Furthermore, the areas sown to hemp, high oil-content crops, 
and tobacco are to be restored and yields increased, and measures 
taken to improve and develop meat and dairy farming and market 
gardening in the vicinity of the big industrial centres. The Plan also 
emphasises action to improve farming methods and to apply the 
latest achievements of agricultural science, so that crop yields and 
the gross harvest may be increased. 

Lastly, there is an extensive programme for the restoration and 
development of irrigation and drainage systems (in Georgia and 
Kirghizia, for instance), the electrification of collective farms, State 
farms, and machine and tractor stations, and the mechanisation of 
field work. Between 1946 and 1950, 720,000 tractors — calculated 
in units of 15 hp. — will be supplied to the farmers, as against 
512,000 during the second five-year period, when the highest output 
of agricultural machines and tractors was achieved. 

The task of development in the field of animal husbandry is 
particularly heavy, first of all because the process of reconstituting 
stocks depleted during the collectivisation period had not been 
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completed — at least as regards horses, sheep and goats — when 
the war broke out, and secondly because of war damage in the 
occupied areas. The number of horses is therefore to be increased 
by 46 per cent., of cattle by 39 per cent., of sheep and goats by 75 
per cent., and of pigs by 200 per cent., as compared with 1945. By 
1950 the stock on collective farms should be as follows: cattle, 
25.9 million (29 per cent. increase over 1940); sheep and goats, 
68.1 million (62 per cent.); pigs, 11.1 million (35 per cent.). Special 
importance is attached to increasing the number of draught cattle 
on the collective farms of the former occupied regions, which have 
lost the tractors held before the war, and to raising the productivity 
of cattle, especially by ensuring an efficient organisation of fodder 
crops on each State or collective farm. 

As stated above, the existing system of organisation — collective 
farms, State farms, and machine and tractor stations — is to be 
maintained. The Plan calls on the members of the collective farms 
to increase the community’s wealth, protect its land, and prevent 
breaches of its rules and of democratic principles, as to, for ex- 
ample, the eligibility of managers and their accountability to 
general meetings. The productivity of collective farm labour is to 
be increased, and the piece-work system of payment extended.' 

The State farms are required to increase the yield of crops and 
livestock, use tractors and machines more efficiently, reduce cost 
prices and recover pre-war stock levels. Staffs of permanent workers 
must be built up for these farms; they will be provided with small 
holdings and given State aid in building their own houses. 

The collective farm system which predominates within the pre- 
1938 frontiers of the Union is, however, not in force in the terri- 
tories incorporated in the following two years (Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Moldavia, Western Ukraine, and Western Byelorussia). 
Agriculture in these regions is still based on the small holding, aided 
by State services; and the Plan includes a specia! directive stating 
that these peasant farms “shall be helped in their work by streng- 
thening the agricultural co-operatives, extending the chain of ma- 
chine and tractorstationsand machineand horse-hiring centres, grant- 
ing credits, increasing the supply and sale of farm machines and min- 
eral fertilisers, and organising farms to rear thoroughbred cattle”’. 


TRANSPORT DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 


This is regarded as a leading feature of the Plan. War damage 
was considerable, and the special Commission on the subject cites 
the following losses: 65,000 kilometres of permanent way, 4,100 
stations, and 13,000 bridges destroyed; 15,800 locomotives and 
428,000 cars broken up, damaged or removed; 1,400 seagoing vessels 
and 4,280 river craft sunk or damaged. 

Nevertheless, to satisfy growing needs, goods traffic must by 
1950 exceed the volume carried before the war. Total freight carried 
by rail, road, and water, which was 483,000 million ton-kilometres 
in 1940, is to reach 657,500 million in 1950 — an increase of 36 per 
cent. This will involve a great development of each branch of the 
transport system. 

1 For an account of this system, see Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 
LXIX, No. 7, 13 Feb. 1939, p. 209 
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The capital invested in the railways during the five-year period 
will amount to 40,100 million roubles, or one sixth of all investments 
in the national economy. 

The increase in railway goods traffic is fixed at 28 per cent. 
Home industry is to produce and deliver 7,585 locomotives during 
1946-1950, as against 5,960 in 1933-1937, and the number of freight 
cars delivered will be 472,500 (in terms of two-axle cars) as against 
250,000 in 1933-1937. 

Apart from the rehabilitation of the railways in the devastated 
regions, new lines are to be built to a total of 7,230 kilometres, 
including 3,550 kilometres in Siberia. Secondary tracks to a total 
length of 12,500 kilometres will be built or restored, and 5,325 
kilometres of line will be electrified. In order that the existing ma- 
terial during the opening years of the Plan may be able to meet 
growing needs, every available device will have to be used — 
maximum utilisation of cars, elimination of delays, abolition of 
uneconomic traffic, etc.' 

Freight carried on the inland waterways is to have increased 38 
per cent. and maritime freight 120 per cent. over the pre-war figure 
by 1950. Large-scale inland transport reconstruction work will be 
undertaken in the devastated regions, on the Volga and elsewhere; 
and the ‘Stalin’? White Sea-Baltic Canal will be rebuilt. The 
mercantile marine will be increased by 600,000 tons. The seaports 
on the Sea of Azov, Black Sea, and Baltic are to be completely re- 
habilitated, the construction of ports in the Far East completed, 
mechanised loading and unloading introduced, and new ship repair 
yards built. The conversion of the Northern (Arctic Ocean) Route 
into a normally working sea lane is to be completed by 1950. 

The Plan provides also for doubling the stocks of motor vehicles 
and for building 11,500 kilometres of improved motor roads. Lastly, 
the civil air fleet is to be built up and the airline network expanded 
to 175,000 kilometres. 


PLAN FOR MATERIAL AND CULTURAL ADVANCEMENT 


A large section of the Plan is devoted to this subject. It deals 
with the national income, wages, vocational training, education, 
health, housing, and consumption. After the strain and sacrifice of 
the war, a considerable improvement in material and cultural con- 
ditions must be aimed at.? Here again, therefore, pre-war standards 
are to be recovered and surpassed during the next five years. 

Mr. Voznesensky referred in his report to the gradual increase 
in the national income from before the First World War until today. 
It had been, at 1926-27 prices, 21,000 million roubles in 1913, 
45,500 million roubles during the period of the First P an, 96,300 
million roubles duging the second period, and 128,300 million roubles 
during the third. As a result of expanded production, extended 
trade, and increased expenditure on housing and cultural and social 
services, the national income in 1950 is estimated at 177,000 million 
roubles, 73 per cent. of which is to go to consumption, 21 per cent. 
to investment, and 6 per cent. to State reserves. 








1 Statement by the Minister of Transport (Pravda, 22 Mar. 1946). 
2 Cf. Bolshevik, No. 6, Mar. 1946, p. 7. 
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Wages 


Parallel with a rise in the number of workers, there is to be an 
increase in total wages from 162,000 million roubles in 1940 to 
252,000 million in 1950. Productivity is also to go up, and with it 
the average annual wage, which is put at 6,000 roubles in 1950, or 
48 per cent. more than in 1940. With a view to attracting labour 
to the key industries and creating staffs of permanent employees, 
higher remuneration will be provided for workers, engineers, and 
technicians in the various branches of heavy industry (coal, iron 
and steel, oil). This, as Mr. Voznesensky pointed out, is in confor- 
mity with the policy of making wages depend not only on skill but 
also on the conditions in which the work is done. 

Piece rates remain the predominant form of payment for Soviet 
workers, and the Plan provides for the perfecting of piece-rate 
or bonus systems and the systematic increase of the proportion 
of bonuses to wages and salaries for all grades of workers. 


Vocational Training 


The number of workers, which was 27,800,000 in 1938! (with the 
old boundaries), is to be 33,500,000, according to the Plan, in 1950. 

The chief sources from which the additional skilled labour must 
be drawn are the factory, trade, and railway schools, from which 
1,200,000 pupils will graduate annually by 1950. A total of 4,500,000 
young skilled workers will enter Soviet industry from the schools 
during the five-year period, and 1,900,000 engineers and technicians 
will pass out of the special, intermediate, and higher schools in the 
same period. 

Among other methods, that of training unskilled workers on the 
job is to be extended in the common trades, by means of individual 
or group instruction; this will apply to 5,400,000 workers in fac- 
tories and 2,300,000 workers in agriculture. In addition, 13,900,000 
other persons will have their existing skills increased in the same 
way. 

The engagement of additional workers in industry, transport, 
and the building trades, according to Mr. Voznesensky, is a decisive 
factor for the success of the Plan; many undertakings, he said, do 
not realise that the labour they require cannot be provided auto- 
matically, and that new methods must be employed. The Plan 
therefore lays down that organised recruiting by means of contracts 
between business organisations and collective farms shall be re- 
sumed: the farms agree to make a number of workers available to 
the factories, which undertake in their turn to help the collective 
farms by supplying machinery, etc. 


Culture and Health 


The following items of State expenditure come under this head: 
social insurance; education; public health; training of labour re- 
serves; allowances to mothers of large families, unmarried mothers, 
service men’s families and war widows; and cultural and social 
facilities for the workers (excluding housing and municipal services). 





1 Sotscialisticheskoe Stroitelstvo SSSR, 1933-1938, op. cit., p. 20. 
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By 1950, the annual total for this expenditure will have been raised 
to 106,000 million roubles, or 2.6 times the 1940 figure. Social in- 
surance contributions — paid in full by the employing institution 
— will amount during the five years to 61,600 million roubles; and 
the expenditure on industrial safety and similar measures to at 
least 5,000 million roubles. 

Fresh tasks are imposed on the education and public health 
services. 

The war restricted elementary education, and many school 
buildings were destroyed or pillaged. Education is now compulsory 
from the age of seven, both in the towns and in the country, and 
during the five-year period the level reached before the war will be 
recovered. Secondary and higher education will be extended, and 
schools instituted for the young workers and peasants who were 
unable to obtain normal schooling owing to the war. The number 
of children in kindergartens in 1950 will be 2,260,000, or double 
the number in 1940. 

As regards health, the number of hospital beds will be increased 
to 985,000 in 1950 (710,000 in 1940), and accommodation in per- 
manent créches to 1,251,000 places (859,000 in 1940). The network 
of rest homes and sanatoria for workers, peasants, and professional 
workers will be fully restored. Attention will also be given to me- 
dical aid for war invalids, including the manufacture of artificial 
limbs. 


Housing 


The War Damage Commission estimated the number of build- 
ings destroyed by the enemy at 6 million and the number of home- 
less persons at 25 million. The Plan provides for rehabilitation of 
the wrecked housing, and new construction to ensure considerable 
improvement in conditions throughout the country. Investment in 
housing will receive a comparatively larger proportion of national 
capital investment than under the Third Plan — 14.5 per cent. as 
against 10.5 per cent. — and actual total expenditure under this 
head in 1946-1950 is fixed at 42,300 million roubles, as against 
15,500 million roubles. This sum will permit rehabilitation or new 
construction of 72.4 million square metres of floor space, apart from 
12 million square metres to be built by individuals with the aid of 
State loans. This vast programme, it is pointed out, can only be 
completed if the whole process is industrialised, the parts being 
prefabricated and assembled on the spot. 

Furthermore, with a view to improving living conditions and 
creating permanent staffs of workers in industry, business organisa- 
tions are required to build one-family and two-family houses for 
sale to their staffs on the instalment plan. A great programme of 
housing construction and rehabilitation in the rural areas, and 
particularly in the ex-occupied regions, is also to be undertaken. 


Trade and Consumption 


More active retail trade, through the State shops in the cities 
and the co-operatives in the rural districts, is to contribute to a 


1 Trud, 13 Apr. 1946. 
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higher standard of living. On the assumption that there will be a 
lowering of the 1945 prices, the total volume of retail trade in 1950 
will be 275,000 million roubles, or 28 per cent. more than in 1940 
(at comparable prices). It is believed that the reduction in military 
requirements will enable the quantity of food available for civilian 
needs to be raised by 23 per cent.; and the production and sale of 
industrial consumers’ goods will be increased by 36 per cent. over 
1940. This increase, it is pointed out, appears far higher if the real 
starting point, 1945, is taken as the basis of comparison; in that year 
the Soviet Union was still at war and unable to manufacture or 
distribute sufficient quantities of the goods in question. 

Lastly, the Plan provides for an early end to rationing. The 
ration schemes for bread, flour, cereals and macaroni are to be 
abolished in the autumn of 1946, and for other products in that 
and the following year. Mr. Voznesensky noted in his report that 
the extension of trade, based on the abolition of rationing and on 
systematic price reduction, should strengthen the rouble through- 
out the economic system of the Union. 


* * * 


The Fourth Five-Year Plan controls the economic development 
of the Soviet Union during the years 1946-1950. It aims both at 
repairing the enormous damage caused by the war, and at augment- 
ing the economic strength of the Union as a whole. Of the 250,300 
million roubles which are to be invested in the country during the 
five years, about 115,000 million are allotted to reconstruction of the 
devastated regions, and about 135,000 million to other parts of the 
Union, in particular, Siberia and the Far East; the industries of 
these eastern areas, greatly expanded as they were during the pre- 
vious five-year periods and the war years, will make a powerful con- 
tribution to the rebuilding of the west. Before the invasion, the 
economy of the western regions helped to industrialise Siberia and 
the Urals. Now the east is paying its debt and has become a leading 
factor in hastening national recovery. 

Recovery implies in the first place the development of heavy 
industry and transport and above all of the engineering industry. 
The directives with which the Plan opens specify that the Union is 
to be provided with better technical equipment and all-round me- 
chanisation, that productivity must be raised and costs of pro- 
duction reduced. Thus, and by reconstructing and developing 
agriculture, it is intended to create abundance of the principal con- 
sumers’ goods of which the population was deprived during the 
long years of war. The success of the Plan is regarded by its authors 
as largely dependent on the parts relating to labour, such as im- 
proved vocational training and the establishment of permanent 
staffs of workers and technicians in every undertaking. 
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ye In accordance with decisions taken by the Governing Body of 
rt the International Labour Office at its 98th Session (Montreal, May 
it 1946)', the following Industrial Committees? will hold their first 
n meetings during the coming months: 


Textiles Committee; 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee; 
Petroleum Committee. 


The Textiles Committee and the Building, Civil Engineering 
and Public Works Committee will meet in Brussels in November 


“ 1946 at the invitation of the Belgian Government. Radi Abou Seif 
t- Radi Bey, Under-Secretary of State, Egyptian Ministry of Social 


0 Affairs, and Egyptian Government member of the Governing Body 
of the 1.L.0., has been chosen by the Governing Body to preside 


over the first meeting of the Textiles Committee. The Chairman 
at selected for the first meeting of the Building, Civil Engineering and 


of Public Works Committee is Mr. Oscar Schnake, Chilean Am- 
bassador in Paris. 


a At the invitation of the Peruvian Government the Petroleum 
aa Committee will meet in Lima, Peru, in February 1947. The Chair- 
d man for this meeting will be Mr. Luis Alvarado, Peruvian Minister 
g in Canada, and Peruvian Government member of the Governing 
Body. 

Representatives of the following countries will be invited to 
y ; 

y attend: 

is Textiles Committee: United States of America, Australia, Bel- 
e- gium, Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
> France, United Kingdom, India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Teg Norway, Peru, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland. 

of Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee: 


United States of America, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, United 
Kingdom, India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
at Sweden, Switzerland, Union of South Africa. 


Petroleum Committee’: United States of America, Canada, Co- 
lombia, Egypt, France, United Kingdom, Iran, Iraq, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Peru, Venezuela. 

1See below, p. 64. 


? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, pp. 139- 
153: “The Industrial Committees of the International Labour Organisation”. 
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Each country will be asked to appoint two representatives of 
the Government and two representatives each of the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations having a substantial membership in the 


industry in question. 
The agenda for each of the meetings will consist of the following 


items: 
(1) The social problems of the industry during the period of 


transition from war to peace; and 
(2) Future international co-operation concerning social policy 
and its economic foundations in the industry. 












As a basis for the discussions which will take place at the meet- 
ings, the International Labour Office is preparing preliminary 
reports, which will be circulated to the members of the Committees 


in advance. 
















INLAND TRANSPORT 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONGRESS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION 






The first post-war congress of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation (1.T.F.), which was held in Zurich from 6 to 11 
May 1946, adopted the following resolutions concerning transport 
problems. 







Rehabilitation of Transport Industry. 
The Congress of the I.T.F., having considered the problem of the rehabilita- 
tion of the transport industry, 
. (1) Whereas the industry must function and evolve in step with the 
economic and social requirements of each country, as essential factor in the 
production and distribution of wealth and as instrument of co-operation 
between peoples; 

(2) Whereas the transport ifidustries of a number of countries have 
suffered serious damage which it is imperative to repair with the least possible 
delay; 

(3) Whereas the resources of raw materials, equipment, and goods ex- 
changeable for raw materials and equipment are in almost all these countries 
insufficient for an adequate and speedy rehabilitation of their transport in- 


dustries; 
(4) Whereas the transport workers of all these countries are consequently 


deprived of the necessary means of reconstructing an essential industry, 























Declares: 
(a) That there is an urgent need to establish a reconstruction plan for the 
whole of the ravaged countries in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Committee of Industrial Rehabilitation Experts of the U.N.R.R.A. and 
the Inland Transport Committee of the International Labour Organisation; 
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(6) That there is an imperative need for all organisations affiliated with 
the I.T.F. to undertake concerted action to convince all Governments of the 
United Nations of the need of framing and executing a plan allocating raw 
materials and equipment according to the requirements of ravaged countries 
and of granting all these countries long and even very long-term credits for 
reconstruction purposes. 


Invites the organisations concerned to inform the I.T.F. within two months 
as to the extent and the nature of these requirements, and 

Instructs the Secretariat of the I.T.F. to make forthwith urgent representa- 
tions to the U.N. with a view to the framing and execution of a reconstruction 
plan for all the war-ravaged countries. 


Full Employment and Social Security. 


Whereas the period between the two world wars was one of recurring economic 
crises, attended by mass unemployment and misery for large sections of the 
world’s population; 

Whereas the demoralisation resulting therefrom was a major factor in the rise 
of reactionary movements such as fascism and national socialism; and 

Whereas a lasting peace cannot be expected unless the economic needs of the 
peoples are satisfied and their freedoms guaranteed; 


The Congress of the I.T.F., meeting in Zurich from 6 to 11 May 1946, con- 
siders that it is a paramount duty of the trade union movement everywhere to 
fight for full employment and social security, and emphasises the need for inter- 
national co-ordination of efforts and mutual assistance if these objects are to be 
realised. 

In planning the action to be undertaken, the following points, in particular, 
should be given due weight: 


(1) That the increase of rationalisation and technical progress will ne- 
cessitate a general shortening of working hours, and that the 40-hour week is 
therefore an immediate aim to be pursued in countries in which it has not yet 
been generalised; 

(2) That as production increases and more manpower becomes available, 
the school-leaving age should be raised, and that of retirement from industry 
lowered, with provision for an adequate pension; 

(3) That the planning of full employment cannot be left to private enter- 
prise, but must be a subject of public action and control; 

(4) That the workers’ trade unions should be consulted in all that relates 
to these matters, and given representation on all official and semi-official 
bodies concerned with them. 


The Congress pledges its full support to the trade unions in countries which 
are in an early stage of trade union and industrial development, and promises 
them its assistance to enable them to achieve far-reaching improvements in the 
working conditions of their members, for the double purpose of giving them a 
decent standard of living and preventing their being used as a lever to reduce the 
standards of the workers in the more industrially developed countries. 

Finally the Congress emphasises the need for constant co-operation between 
all countries in the world, pointing out that trade relations can no longer be re- 
garded as fundamentally a means of making private profits, but also, and pri- 
marily, as means for satisfying the growing needs of the population and achieving 
full employment. 
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The Congress consequently urges the Social and Economic Council of the 
United Nations and the International Labour Office, each in their several spheres, 
to give the earliest possible attention to these matters in the light of the above 
considerations. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
Dockers’ CONFERENCE 


The International Dockers’ Conference, which met in Zurich on 
8 May 1946 in conjunction with the Congress of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, adopted the following resolutions: 


Conditions of Employment in the Dock Industry. 

This International Dockers’ Conference, meeting on 8 May 1946 in con- 
junction with the Zurich Congress of the I.T.F., after considering the question of 
conditions of employment in the dock industry, 

Realises the imperative need of eliminating international competition as a 
facto: making for impairment of dockers’ standards, and 

Considers that this purpose can be most effectively achieved by holding 
regional conferences covering countries affected. 

As the question is of particular urgency in the ports of western Europe, it 
requests the I.T.F. Congress to convene, as the first of such regional discussions, 
a Dockers’ Conference for Belgium, Holland, France and Great Britain, not 
later than August 1946 in Antwerp, and 

Urges dockers’ unions in the different countries to supply the I.T.F. Secre- 
tariat without delay with concise information covering wages, hours, maintenance 
schemes and safety legislation in the docks industry, so that a four-country com- 
parative survey of dockers’ conditions may be prepared for that Conference. 


International Dockers Convention.* 


This International Dockers’ Conference, meeting on 8 May 1946 in con- 
junction with the Zurich Congress of the I.T.F., 

Whereas the International Docks Convention of 1932 has still not been rati- 
fied by anumber of countries, while in others, though ratified, the Convention is not 


fully enforced; 
Whereas port conditions and practices have evolved in certain directions 


since the adoption of the Convention; 

Urges dockers’ unions in all countries (1) to ensure that the 1932 Convention 
is"duly ratified and properly enforced in their respective countries, and (2) to 
consider whether the Convention is in need of revision under some heads and to 
inform the I.T.F. Secretariat accordingly in order that the appropriate steps may 
be taken. 


Maximum Weight of Loads. 


This International Dockers’ Conference, meeting on 8 May 1946 in con- 
junction with the Zurich Congress of the I.T.F., 


Having considered the question of the weight of loads in dock work, 





1 Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932 (cf. 
International Labour Code, Articles 435-452). 
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Considers that 75 kilogrammes is the maximum weight which one man can 
carry without eventual detriment to health; 

Urges dockers’ unions to ensure that this maximum is not exceeded in their 
respective countries; and 

Requests the International Labour Office to take steps with a view to the 
adoption of an international Convention on the subject. 


Dockers’ International Programme. 


This International Dockers’ Conference, meeting on 8 May 1946 in con- 
junction with the Zurich Congress of the I.T.F., 


Considers that a Programme of International Minimum Demands is a useful 
instrument for co-ordinating the industrial action of dockers in the different 
countries, and congratulates the Secretariat on its report; 

Decides to appoint a committee including one representative from each 
affiliated country, which shall draft an International Dockers’ Charter; 

Requests the Secretariat to collect the necessary material for the purpose 
from the countries and to call a meeting of the committee immediately before or 
after the conference in Antwerp in August 1946. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


98TH SESSION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office held 
its 98th Session in the Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, from 23 to 
27 May 1946. 


The Governing Body was composed as follows: 


Government group: 


United States of America: Miss F. MILLER 
Australia: Mr. W. A. WyNEs 

Belgium: Mr. H. Fuss 

Brazil: Mr. G. AMADO 

Canada: Mr. P. RENAUD 

Chile: Mr. P. CASTELBLANCO 

China: Mr. Pao Hua-kuo 

Egypt: Mr. R. A. S. Rapr 

France: Mr. Justin GODART 

United Kingdom: Mr. G. Myrpp1n-Evans, Chairman 
India: Sir Samuel RUNGANADHAN 

Mexico: Mr. L. I. RopriGuEz 
Netherlands: Miss G. J. STEMBERG 

Peru: Mr. L. ALVARADO 

Sweden: Mr. W. Bjérck 


Employers’ group: 


Mr. D. S. EruLKAR (Indian) 

Sir John Forspes Watson (United Kingdom) 
Mr. W. GemmMILL (South African) 

Mr. C. KUNTSCHEN (Swiss) 

Mr. J. LEcocg (Belgian) 

Mr. H. C. OrersTED (Danish) 

Mr. F. YLLANES Ramos (Mexican) 

Mr. J. D. ZELLERBACH (United States) 


Workers’ group: 


Mr. G. ANDERSSON (Swedish) 

Mr. P. R. BENGouGH (Canadian) 

Mr. W. J. DE Vries (South African) 
Mr. P. C. Finet (Belgian) 

Mr. J. HALLSwortH (United Kingdom) 
Mr. N. M. Josut (Indian) 

Mr. L. JouHAux (French) 

Mr. R. J. Watr (United States) 
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The representative of the Government of Poland was absent and not replaced 


by a substitute. . A 
The following deputy members or their substitutes were present: 


Employers’ group: 


Mr. A. CaLHetrros Lopes (Brazilian) 
Mr. A. N. MoLenaar (Netherlands) 
Mr. J. B. Pons (Uruguayan) 


The following representatives of international organisations also attended the 
Session by invitation: 

European Central Inland Transport Organisation: Mr. KEtty, Region- 
al Director. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation: Mr. 
MS DARCHAMBEAU, Resident Observer at the headquarters of the United 

ations. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration: Mr. Cuart, 
Assistant General Counsel. 


Opening of the Session. 


The CuarrMAN, Mr. G. Myrddin-Evans, welcomed those members who were 
taking their place on the Governing Body for the first time: H. E. Gilberto 
pron R H. E. Pedro Castelblanco, Mr. Pao, H. E. Luis I. Rodriguez, Miss Stem- 
berg, Mr. Bjérck, Mr. Wynes, and Mr. Renaud. Healso greeted the representa- 
tives of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, and the European 
Central Inland Transport Organisation. 

Tribute was paid to the memory of old friends of the Organisation who had 
died since the previous session, namely: Adrien Tixier, Minister of the Interior 
of France, former Assistant Director of the Office; Georges Buisson, former Sec- 
retary of the French General Confederation of Labour and of the French 


Salaried wae yay ta Federation; F. Largo Caballero, former Minister of Labour 


of Spain, and a former member of the Governing Body; M. B. Vergara, member of 
the Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention; J. Wilson, Labour 
Relations Counsellor in the Washington Branch Office; B. Snyder, former Chair- 
man of the International Development Works Committee. 

The Chairman also paid tribute to his predecessor in the chair, Mr. Carter 
Goopricu, who since the last session had resigned as representative of the United 
States Government, and read a letter of appreciation which President Truman 
had written to Mr. Goodrich on the occasion of his retirement. 

He took the opportunity afforded by the holding of the Session in Montreal to 
express the appreciation of the Governing Body to the City of Montreal and the 
people of Canada for their hospitality to the Office during the war. 

r. RENAuD, Canadian Government representative, thanked the Chairman 
for his words of gratitude to the City of Montreal and the Government of Canada, 
and said that he would not fail to bring his remarks to the notice of the Canadian 
Government and of the Montreal municipal authorities. 


Report of the Conference Delegation on Constitutional Questions. 


The Governing Body took note of the report drawn up by the Delegation, 
which met in London from 21 January to 15 February 1946 to consider proposals 
regarding amendments to the Constitution of the Organisation. It noted that the 
report had been forwarded to Governments for their observations, and would be 
— to the 29th Session of the International Labour Conference in Septem- 

r 1946. 


Maritime Preparatory Technical Conference. 


The Governing Body took note of the results of the Maritime Preparatory 
Technical Conference (Copenhagen, November 1945).! 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 59. 
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Approval of an Annual Report Form on the Application of Convention No. 55. 


The Governing Body approved the form of the annual report which Govern- 
ments are asked to supply on the application of Convention No. 55 concerning 
shipowners’ liability in the case of sick or injured seamen. 


Report of the Standing Orders Committee. 


The Committee on Standing Orders met on 16 May 1946 to consider a reso- 
lution adopted by the International Labour Conference at its 27th Session, re- 
commending the Governing Body to propose the inclusion in the Conference 
Standing Orders of appropriate provisions to give a statutory character to the 
existing practice with regard to the use of the Spanish language at the Con- 
ference, and to the publication in Spanish of the Conference documents and of 
the stenographic record of proceedings. In its report the Committee unanimously 
recommended the necessary alterations in the Conference Standing Orders to 
give effect to this resolution. The Governing Body decided to recommend that 
the Conference at its 29th Session should insert in its Standing Orders the amend- 
ments contained in the Report of the Standing Orders Committee. 


Reports of the Employment Committee and of the International Development Works 
Committee. 


Mr. Fuss, Chairman of the Employment Committee, presented the report of 
the Committee on its 3rd Session, held on 14 and 15 May 1946. Its principal task 
had been to consider the results of the meeting of the International Development 
Works Committee. In its report it recommended that agreement should be 
reached with the United Nations as to the type of information for which Govern- 
ments should be approached in connection with the formulation of an employ- 
ment policy. It proposed that the Governing Body should defer any decisions in 
this field until the sending out to Members of the Organisation of the proposed 
Common Plan for the collection of such information. 

The Governing Body adopted the report of its Employment Committee and 
decided that action should be taken in accordance with the recommendations 
made, on the understanding that the Negotiating Delegation would report to the 
mext session of the Governing Body on the results of its conversations with the 
United Nations concerning co-operation between the two organisations. 

Mr. KELLY, representing the European Central Inland Transport Organisa- 
tion, paid a tribute to the report of the International Development Works Com- 
mittee, and promised the co-operation of his Organisation in the +-ork of any com- 
mittee of the I.L.O. dealing with development works. 

The Governing Body took note of the report of the International Develop- 
ment Works Committee. 


Industrial Committees. 


The Governing Body discussed the question of the duration of sessions of the 
Industrial Committees. It was generally agreed that no hard and fast decisions 
should be taken but that each case should t be judged according to the circum- 
stances. Similarly, the desire of the Industrial Committees that adequate time 
should be veel | for their meetings would be taken into account when arrange- 
ments were being made for future meetings. 

The questions of the intervals to be allowed between sessions of the Industrial 
Committees and the number of members of each Committee were postponed for 
further consideration in connection with proposals for convening particular Com- 
mittees. 

The Governing Body instructed the International Labour Office to study the 
questions of standing orders for Industrial Committees and the verification of 
credentials of members of the Committees and to submit proposals to the Govern- 
ing Body as soon as possible. 

Considerable discussion took place on the nature of the decisions to be taken 
by the Industrial Committees, and especially on the procedure to be followed if 
an Industrial Committee desired to bring the existence of certain conditions to 
the notice of Governments. The Governing Body decided that after each meeting 
of an Industrial Committee, the Acting Director might determine, after consulta- 
tion with the Officers of the Governing Body, those resolutions which were 
suitable for immediate transmission to Governments for information and for any 
action which they might consider appropriate, and those resolutions in respect of 
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which action should be postponed until the Governing Body had had the oppor- 
tunity to consider them. In the first case, the communication sent to Govern- 
ments would point out that it was made on the responsibility of the Officers of 
the Governing Body and that the resolutions in question would be submitted at 
a later date to the Governing Body itself. It was agreed that this procedure 
— a and might be revised in the light of experience, towards the 
end of 1947. 


Coal Mines Committee; Inland Transport Committee. The Governing Body had 
before it a report of the first meetings of the Coal Mines Committee and the 
Inland Transport Committee, which were held in London in December 1945.! 

As recommended by the Coal Mines Committee, the Governing Body ap- 
proved in principle the convening of a Preparatory Technical Conference on 
Safety Problems in the Coal Mining Industry, on the understanding that the 
Acting Director would in due course bring before the Governing Body detailed 
proposals for such a Conference. The procedure to be followed in dealing with 
= — of the Conference would be decided by the Governing Body at a 
ater date. 

The Governing Body discussed the resolution of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee proposing the convening of separate subcommittees for the different 
branches of the industry. It was decided that, for the time being at least, this 
Committee should continue to be convened as a whole, the question of dividing 
it into subcommittees being left for future consideration. 

The Governing Body decided that a second resolution of the Inland Transport 
Committee, concerning uneconomic competition between Atlantic, Channel, 
North Sea, and Rhine ports, together with the minutes of the Governing Body 
discussion, should be forwarded to the Governments concerned and also to the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations and the European Central 
Inland Transport Organisation. It was decided that in view of the importance 
of the problem, the collaboration of the I.L.O. should be offered to the other 
organisations concerned in such form as might be agreed after mutual considera- 
tion. 

The Governing Body instructed the Office to communicate officially to Govern- 
ments the resolutions adopted by the Coal Mines Committee and by the Inland 
Transport Committee. 


Other Committees. The Governing Body appointed Mr. Radi, Egyptian 
Government representative, as Chairman of the Textiles Committee; Mr. r 
Schnake, Chilean Ambassador to Paris, as Chairman of the Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Committee; and Mr. L. Alvarado, Peruvian 
Government representative, as Chairman of the Petroleum Committee. 


It also appointed its representatives on these Industrial Committees as follows: 


Textiles Committee: Government group, United Kingdom; employers’ group, 
Mr. Gérard (substitute, Mr. Lecocq); workers’ group, Mr. Hallsworth. 

Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee: Government 
group, Netherlands; employers’ group, Mr. Gérard (substitute, Mr. Le- 
cocq); workers’ group, Mr. Watt. 

Petroleum Committee: Government group, Peru; employers’ group, Mr. 
Zellerbach (substitute, Mr. Shaw); workers’ group, Mr. Lombardo Toledano. 


The Governing Body gratefully accepted the invitation of the Peruvian 
Government to hold the first meeting of the Petroleum Committee in Lima at a 
date to be arranged in consultation with the Peruvian Government. 

It authorised the Acting Director to convene the first meetings of the Textiles 
Committee and of the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee 
in Brussels on dates which would be arranged after consultation with the Chair- 
man of the Governing Body and the Belgian Government; and, accepting an 
invitation tendered by the Swedish Government, it decided to convene the next 
meeting of the Iron and Steel and the Metal Trades Committees in Stockholm 
on dates to be arranged later. 

The Governing Body decided that Finland should be represented on the 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee and the Metal Trades 
Committee; that Italy should be represented on the Inland Transport Com- 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, pp. 200-211. 
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mittee, Textiles Committee, Iron and Steel Committee, Metal Trades Com- 
mittee, and Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee; and that 
Peru should be represented on the Textiles Committee. 

The Governing Body postponed to its 99th Session the consideration of a 
proposal for the establishment of a new committee for the chemical industries. 


Third Labour Conference of American States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation.' 


The CHAIRMAN paid a tribute to the manner in which the Minister of Labour 
of Mexico had presided over this Conference, held in Mexico City in April 1946, 
and expressed the gratitude of the Organisation to Mexico and to its President, 
and to the Mexican people, for their hospitality. Mr. RopriGuez thanked the 
Chairman for his remarks, which he undertook to convey to the Mexican authori- 
ties. 

The Governing Body considered the action to be taken on the various reso- 
lutions adopted by the Mexico Conference. 


Vocational training. The Governing Body instructed the Office to communi- 
cate this resolution to the American States Members of the Organisation. It 
authorised its Employment Committee to set up a subcommittee of its American 
members to consider questions relating to vocational training in the American 
countries, and decided to refer the resolution to the proposed subcommittee for 
consideration of the proposals on methods of regional collaboration. 


Organisation of regular inter-American technical training for workers. The 
Governing Body decided to transmit this resolution for consideration to the 
proposed subcommittee of the Employment Committee. 


Labour inspection; labour inspection in agriculture. The Governing Body 
authorised the Office to communicate these two resolutions to the American 
States Members of the Organisation. 


Constitutional provisions for freedom of association; freedom of association; pro- 
tection of the right to organise and to bargain collectively; voluntary conciliation and 
arbitration; validity of collective agreements; extension of collective agreements; wage 
policy; equal pay for equal work; stability of employment; placing of the question of 
industrial relations on the agenda of various conferences. The Governing Body 
authorised the Office to communicate all but the last of these ten resolutions on 
industrial relations questions to the American States Members of the Organisa- 
tion. It decided to consider the action to be taken on the tenth resolution when 
determining the agenda for future sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference. It was agreed that, in the case of regional conferences, it would be for 
States in the regions concerned to indicate the problems which they considered 
should be brought before any such conference that the Governing Body might 
decide to convene. 


Collaboration between the public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organt- 
sations. The Governing Body decided in principle to authorise the Office to under- 
take an enquiry into methods of collaboration between the public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations in the different countries, with a view to 
placing this question on the agenda of an early session of the International Labour 
Conference. It was agreed that the Office should submit to the Governing Body 
at an early session final proposals as to the manner in which the enquiry should 
be undertaken. 


Industrialisation. The Governing Body authorised the Office: (a) to call the 
attention of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations to the 
desirability of studying in the near future, in co-operation with the International 
Labour Organisation and other interested bodies, the most effective methods of 
facilitating the process of harmonious industrialisation of the Latin American 
countries; (b) to transmit to the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations Chapter I of the Director’s Report to the Mexico Conference and also 
the text of the resolutions adopted by the Conference and the record of proceedings 
of the Conference. 


Inflation. The Governing Body instructed the Office, within the scope of its 
functions in relation to economic problems, to apply itself particularly to studying 


1 Cf. International Labour Review. Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, pp. 317-339. 
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the problem of inflation in collaboration with other competent international 
bodies. The results of these studies should be reported to the 29th Session of the 
International Labour Conference. The Governing Body authorised the Office to 
transmit the text of this resolution to the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 


Statistics. The Governing Body authorised the Office to continue its studies 
in the field of labour statistics, bearing in mind the objective laid down in this 
resolution. 

Industrialisation and vocational training. The Governing Body referred this 
resolution for examination to the subcommittee of the Employment Committee, 
the setting up of which was proposed in the resolution concerning vocational 
training. 

Study of problems of indigenous populations. The Governing Body decided to 
place on the agenda of its next session the question of setting up a committee of 
experts on social problems of indigenous populations. It took note, for considera- 
tion when settling the agenda for the fourth conference of American States 
Members of the Organisation, of the recommendation made by the Mexico Con- 
ference regarding the preparation of a report on the situation of the indigenous 
populations in American countries, and of the desire of the Mexico Conference 
that the fourth conference should take place within two years. 


Ratification of the Instrument for the Amendment of the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The Governing Body noted that the Office had 
despatched a special communication calling the attention of the States concerned 
to the urgent recommendation made by the Mexico Conference. 


Readmission to the International Labour Organisation of the American States 
which are not Members. The Acting Director informed the Governing Body that 
he had received a request for readmission to the Organisation from the Republic 
of Nicaragua. The Governing Body instructed the Office to communicate the 
text of the resolution to the States concerned and to be ready to supply any in- 
formation which might facilitate and hasten their readmission to the Organisa- 
tion. 

Organisation of national labour conferences. The Governing Body authorised 
the Office to communicate the text of this resolution to the American States 
Members of the the Organisation. 


Situation of professional workers. The Governing Body noted that the Office 
intended at the earliest possible date to submit proposals to the Governing Body 
with a view to reviving the Advisory Committee on Professional Workers and 
resuming the studies begun before the war. At the appropriate time the Govern- 
ing Body would be requested to make a decision as to placing questions concerning 
professional workers on the agenda of the International Labour Conference. 


Discrimination. The Governing Body authorised the Office to transmit the 
text of this resolution to the American States Members of the Organisation. 


Extension of the services of the International Labour Office in relation with 
American countries. The Governing Body authorised the Office to consider the 
best methods of giving the fullest possible effect to the recommendations made 
by the Mexico Conference in this resolution. 

Training within industry. It was agreed that when the Office studies should be 
sufficiently advanced, it would be for the Governing Body to consider placing the 
question of training within industry on the agenda of an early session of the 
International Labour Conference. 


Fourth Conference of the American States Members of the Organisation. 


The Governing Body took note of the invitation of the Peruvian Government 
to hold = Fourth Conference of the American States Members of the Organisa- 
tion in Lima. 


Date, Place and Agenda of the 30th Session of the International Labour Conference. 


The Governing Body decided that the 30th Session of the International 
Labour Conference should be held in Geneva in 1947, and that it should open on 
Thursday, 19 June 1947. 
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It was agreed that the agenda of the 30th Session of the Conference should 
comprise the following questions: 


Director’s Report; 

; _— on the Application of Conventions (Article 22 of the Constitu- 
tion); 

Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Territories (for second 
discussion if the question should be referred to the 30th Session of the Con- 
ference by the 29th Session, in accordance with the terms of Article 16 of the 
Constitution) ; 

Financial Questions; 

Organisation of Labour Inspection in Industrial and Commercial Under- 
takings (for single discussion) ; 

Employment Service Organisation (for first discussion). 


The Governing Body took note that the Director’s Report to the 30th Session 
of the Conference would contain passages permitting the Conference to hold a 
discussion on the question of wages. 


Financial Questions. 


The Governing Body discussed in private sitting the report submitted to it 
by its Finance Committee. It adopted an expenditure budget for 1947 amounting 
to a total of 15,429,088 Swiss francs, and approved a number of other proposals 
laid before it by the Committee. 


Report of the Acting Director. 


The Governing Body dealt with a number of matters arising out of the Report 
of the Acting Director. 


Invitation to non-Member States to send representatives to the 29th Session of the 
Conference. The Office was authorised to invite the States Members of the United 
Nations which are not Members of the International Labour Organisation to 
be represented by observers, appointed on a tripartite basis, at the 29th Session 
of the International Labour Conference. 


Proposed Regional Conference of the Near and Middle East. The Governing 
Body decided to consider at its 99th Session the convening of a Regional Con- 
ference of the Near and Middle East on the basis of the results of the conversa- 
tions to be held and of the information which the Egyptian Government would 
obtain regarding the views of the other Governments concerned. 


Committee of Experts on the A pplication of Conventions. The Governing Body 
appointed as a member of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Con- 
ventions Mr. H. S. Kirkaldy, Professor of Industrial Relations at the University 
of Cambridge, in succession to Sir Arnold McNair, appointed a Judge of the 
International Court of Justice. 


Correspondence Committee on Women's Work. The Governing Body took note 
that a meeting of members of this Committee would be held in Montreal from 
8 to 13 July 1946, to discuss the post-war employment of women, and appointed 
a number of new members to the Committee. 


Permanent Migration Committee. The Governing Body authorised the Office 
to convene the Permanent Migration Committee in Montreal on 26 August 1946. 
It decided to add to the agenda for that meeting the question of the selection of 
immigrants. As a result of this decision, the agenda stood as follows: 


(a) Exchange of views on post-war migration prospects; 

(6) Forms of international co-operation capable of facilitating an organised 
resumption of migration movements after the war; 

(c) Racial discrimination in connection with migration; 

(d) Selection of immigrants. 


_ The Governing Body also decided to refer for consideration to the Permanent 
Migration Committee a resolution concerning migration adopted by the Mexico 
Conference. 
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The Governing Body appointed the following as its representatives on the 
Permanent Migration Committee: 


Government group: Brazil (substitutes: Poland, Belgium, Australia; 
employers’ group: Mr. Molenaar (substitutes: Sir John Forbes Watson, Mr. 
Cowley Hernandez); workers’ group: Mr. Monk (substitutes: Mr. Bengough, 
Mr. Lizzadri). 


The Governing Body decided to invite the United Nations, the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, and the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Na- 
tions to be represented on the Permanent Migration Committee by advisory 
members. 

The Governing Body took note of a statement by Mr. Cuart, observer on 
behalf of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, welcom- 
ing the decision to convene the Permanent Migration Committee, and offering 
to that Committee the fullest co-operation. 


Reconstitution of the Subcommittee on Automatic Coupling of Railway Vehicles. 
The Governing Body decided to reconstitute the small Subcommittee which had 
existed before the war so that it could co-operate with the European Central Inland 
Transport Organisation. It was agreed that the Subcommittee should consist of 
two experts representing Governments, two representing employers, and two re- 
presenting workers, and that the appointments should be finally settled when the 
Governing Body had before it all the nominations of the three groups. 


Constitution of an Advisory Co-operative Committee. The Governing Body de- 
cided to set up an Advisory Co-operative Committee, composed of (a) three 
members appointed by the +, Meee: 0 Body (one for each of the three groups) ; 
(b) 15 to 20 members, appointed by agreement with the international co-operative 
organisations and representing the principal branches of the co-operative move- 
ment; (c) members ad hoc invited by the Officers of the Governing Body to parti- 
cipate in the sittings of the Committee. The Food and Agriculture Organisation 
of the United Nations would also be invited to send representatives. 

The objects of the proposed Committee would be, in the first place, to bring 
the points of view, experience, and advice of the co-operative organisations to 
bear on the consideration of problems with which the International Labour 
Organisation is concerned; and, secondly, to study purely co-operative prob- 
lems (legislation, statistics, education, inter-co-operative relations, etc.). 

It was agreed that the Office should submit to the Governing Body at a later 
date proposals for appointments to the Committee. 


Membership of committees of experts. The Governing Body appointed a number 
of members to the Committee on Social Policy in Deseadent Territories, the 
Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention, and the Correspondence 
Committee on Industrial Hygiene. 


Proposed Asiatic Regional Conference. The Governing Body accepted the in- 
vitation offered by the Government of India to hold a Preparatory Asiatic Re- 
gional Conference in that country in January 1947. It expressed its gratitude to 
the Government of India for having agreed to bear half the expenses of this 
Preparatory Regional Conference. The Preparatory Conference would be fol- 
lowed by the First Asiatic Regional Conference, which would be held in China 
in 1948 on the invitation of the Chinese Government. 

The agenda of the Preparatory Conference was settled as follows: 


(1) Problems of social security; 

(2) Labour policy in general, including the enforcement of labour mea- 
sures; 

(3) Programme of action over a period of years for the enforcement of 
social standards embodied in the Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conference but not yet ratified or accepted by 
the countries concerned; 

(4) The general economic background of social policy, including problems 
of industrialisation. 


In addition to this agenda, the Conference would have before it a Report of 
the Director, dealing among other things with the question of co-ordination of 
regional activities with the general activities of the International Labour Organi- 
sation. 
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In principle, each delegation to the Conference would be composed of two 
Government delegates, one employers’ delegate, and one workers’ delegate, the 
Governments concerned having full freedom to determine the number of advisers. 

The Governing Body decided to set up a committee composed of the Officers 
of the Governing Body and of the representatives of the Governments of China, 
India, France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United States of 
America, to hold consultations with the authorities concerned with regard to the 
countries and territories which should be represented at the Conference. The 
Governing Body would be represented by its Chairman and a delegation, the 
composition of which would be determined at the 99th Session. 

The agenda for the First Asiatic Regional Conference, to be held in China, 
would be settled by the Governing Body in the light of the results of the Pre- 
paratory Conference. 


Meeting of the Negotiating Delegation of the Governing Body. The Governing 
Body took note of the proposed draft agreement between the United Nations 
and the International Labour Organisation, on the basis of which the Negotiating 
Delegation was about to enter into negotiations with the Negotiating Committee 
of the Economic and Social Council regarding the relationship to be established 
between the International Labour Organisation and the United Nations. 


Future legal status, immunities and facilities of the International Labour Organi- 
sation in Switzerland. The Governing Body discussed the text of a draft agree- 
ment on this subject between the Organisation and Switzerland, and the agree- 
ment, with the complementary arrangement, was adopted. 


Permanent Agricultural Committee. The Governing Body approved the 
appointment of 11 members of the Permanent Agricultural Committee. 


Reconstitution of the Silicosis Subcommittee of the Correspondence Committee 
on Industrial Hygiene. The Governing Body decided to reconstitute the Silicosis 
Subcommittee of the Correspondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene, and 
appointed its eight members. 


Action to be Taken on the Resolutions Adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference at its 27th Session. 


The Governing Body approved as a whole the paper relating to the action to 
be taken on the resolutions adopted by the International Labour Conference at 
= 27th Session (Paris, 1945), together with the decisions recommended in that 

ocument. 


Relations with Other International Organisations. 
The Governing Body took note of the information supplied by the Office. 


Date and Place of the 99th Session of the Governing Body. 


The Governing Body decided that its 99th Session should open on 17 Septem- 
ber 1946 in Montreal, it being agreed that the Officers of the Governing Body, in 
consultation with the Acting Director, might, if necessary, allow more time 
for the session of the Governing Body. 


Closing Speeches. 


Mr. ReENAupD, Canadian Government representative, on behalf of the Minister 
of Labour of Canada, assured the Governing Body that it could anticipate a warm 
welcome when it held its 100th Session in Montreal in autumn 1946. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed the gratitude of the Governing Body for the hos- 
pitality which had been shown to it in Canada and in Montreal. 


RATIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS 


Eight ratifications of international labour Conventions have 
been announced in recent months by the Governments of Canada, 
Chile, New Zealand, and Turkey, bringing to 921 the total number 
of ratifications so far notified. 
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CANADA 
, the 
sers. As previously noted in these pages', the Canadian House of 
1Cers Commons passed resolutions in November 1945 approving the Con- 
ee vention (No. 32) concerning the protection against accidents of work- 
> the i ers employed in loading or unloading ships (revised 1932), which was 
The } adomed by the International Labour Conference at its 16th Session 
_ the q (1932), and the Convention (No. 63) concerning statistics of wages 
ren § and hours of work in the principal mining and manufacturing in- 
Pre. ¥ dustries, including building and construction, and in agriculture, 
which was adopted at the 24th Session (1938). 
eine f On 6 April 1946, the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
tions H registered the ratification by Canada of the two Conventions. 
atin a 
ites : CHILE 
Ss A 
On 16 March 1946, the Secretarvy-General of the League of Na- 
and tions registered the ratification by Chile of the Convention (No. 45) 
yree- ; concerning the employment of women on underground work in 
zree- mines of all kinds, which was adopted by the International Labour 
a Conference at its 19th Session (1935). 
the § 
i New ZEALAND 
vittee i On 7 June 1946 the International Labour Office received a noti- 
cosis | fication of the ratification by New Zealand of the Convention (No. 
and } 58) fixing the minimum age for the admission of children to employ- 
i ment at sea (revised 1936), which was adopted by the International 
Con- H Labour Conference at its 22nd Session (1936). 
yn to ‘ TURKEY 
ine ; Notification of the ratification by Turkey of the following three 
Conventions was received by the International Labour Office on 
8 July 1946: Convention (No. 14) concerning the application of 
4 the weekly rest in industrial undertakings, adopted by the Interna- 
. tional Labour Conference at its 3rd Session (1921); Convention 
‘ (No. 34) concerning fee-charging employment agencies, adopted at 
mn ; the 17th Session (1933); and Convention (No. 42) concerning 
y, i : workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases (revised 1934), 
tiene adopted at the 18th Session (1934). 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
~ened REPORTS FOR THE 29TH SESSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 
= The Office has recently published the Director's Report, which 
forms the first item placed on the agenda of the 29th Session of the 
International Labour Conference, due to open in Montreal on 19 
September 1946. Reports have also been published on the remaining 
—_ four items: constitutional questions (2 volumes); the protection of 
An 4 children and young workers; proposed international obligations in 
aie respect of non-self-governing territories; and the application of 











1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 63. 
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international labour Conventions. A report has also been prepared 
for the Conference on financial and budgetary matters. Informa- 
tion on these reports will be found in the “Bibliography”’ section.! 


THE ORGANISATION OF LABOUR INSPECTION IN INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL UNDERTAKINGS 


This publication has been prepared by the Office for the 30th 
Session of the International Labour Conference, which is to be held 
in Geneva in June 1947. It consists of a summary report and ques- 
tionnaire on the subject of the fourth item on the agenda of the 
Conference. For further particulars, see the “‘Bibliography”’ sec- 
tion.” 

WARTIME LABOUR CONDITIONS AND RECONSTRUCTION 
PLANNING IN INDIA 


A note on the report recently published by the Office under the 
above title appears in the “‘Bibliography”’ section.* 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for January- 
March 1946 has been published. 


_ This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislative measures 
» Australia, Belgium, Cuba, France, Ireland, Mexico, Turkey, and the United 
tates. 

Special reference may be made to the Belgian Orders respecting unemploy- 
ment assistance, the French Ordinances respecting social insurance, the Turkish 
Act respecting accident and maternity insurance, and the United States Employ- 
ment Act. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The Industrial Safety Survey for the second quarter of 1946 
(April-June, Volume XXII, No. 2) has just been issued. 


The main features of Volume XXII, No. 2, are an illustrated article on ‘‘Pro- 
tection of Portable Grinding Machines”, by M. Helfenstein, formerly Chief of the 
Accident Prevention Service, Swiss Accident Insurance Institute, Lucerne, and a 
“Table of Common Hazardous Chemicals”, prepared by the Committees of the 
National Fire Protection Association (Boston, Mass.) and the American Chemical 
Society. There are notes on the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, and on safety institutions and associations in Chile 
and the United States; summaries of new safety regulations in Canada, Great 
Britain, Palestine, and the United States; and summaries of official reports in 
Finland, Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. The issue 
concludes with the usual review of books and periodicals and reproductions of 
safety posters. 








1 See below, p. 131. 
2 See below, p. 132. 
+ See below, p. 133. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


NATIONAL REORGANISATION IN FRANCE 


Among the measures adopted in recent months in France with 
a view to co-ordinating the work of social and economic recon- 
struction, reference may be made to the establishment of a National 
Labour Council, the reorganisation of the National Economic 
Council, the formulation of a national equipment plan, and the 
appointment of a permanent advisory board and advisory com- 
mittees in the Ministry of Industrial Production. In all these in- 
stitutions provision is made for the representation of workers and 
employers. 

THE NATIONAL LaBour CouNcIL 


The National Labour Council was established by an Act of 22 
May 1946, designed as the culmination of the new system of labour 
laws, which aim at a return to collective bargaining and a regula- 
tion of wages in keeping with prices and labour output.’ 


The new body takes the place both of the Superior Labour Council set up 
in 1921? and of the National Labour Supply Council set up in 19208, which were 
suspended at the outbreak of war. It will associate the employers’ and workers’ 
associations more closely in the preparation and application of social policy, and 
act as an advisory body over a very wide field, covering all labour and social 
problems except social security questions, for which there is a special council. 


Functions. 


The National Labour Council is attached to the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Security. It studies and reports on any question within its competence, 
on its own initiative or at the suggestion of the Government; it may request 
the Minister to have information collected for it, and is entitled to notification 
of any action taken on matters which it has brought forward. The Council must 
be consulted on all draft labour laws and regulations, and parliamentary com- 
mittees may consult its members on matters with which they are concerned. 


Composition. 


The Minister of Labour is President of the Council, which is made up as 
follows: five members of Parliament appointed by the Minister; 18 representatives 
of employers and 18 of workers in industry and commerce, designated by the 
most representative occupational organisations and appointed by the Minister; 
six representatives of farmers and six of farm workers, designated in the same 
way and appointed by the Minister after consulting the Minister of Agriculture; 
two representatives of handicrafts, two of theco-operative movement, and one of the 
National Union of Professional Workers; the President of the Social Section of 
the Council of State; two representatives of the Superior Social Security Council ; 
and experts on labour questions appointed by the Minister, together with repre- 
sentatives of the Government departments concerned (this group has not the 
right to vote). Each of the three main groups — employers, workers, and farmers, 
craftsmen etc. — elects a vice-president of the Council. 


Structure. 


The machinery of the Council includes a general meeting, a permanent com- 
mittee, technical sections (one of which must deal with agriculture), and a secre- 
tary-general. The permanent committee is composed of the President or his 
representative, the three vice-presidents, the five members of Parliament, and 
ten other members, of whom four are elected by the employers’ and four by the 





1 Assemblée Nationale Constituante, année 1946, No. 830, 1 Apr. 1946. 
2Cf. L.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1921, Fr. 2. 
3 Idem, 1925, Fr. 5. 
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workers’ members of the Council, and two are elected by the Council (one for 
the farmers and one for the farm workers). 

The Council's method of work will be determined by administrative regula- 
tions. If the Government or a parliamentary committee wishes to consult the 
Council on an urgent matter, only the permanent committee need be convened.! 


THE NATIONAL Economic CouNcIL 
A Decree dated 16 April 1946 established a National Economic 
Council of a more representative character and with more extensive 
powers than had previously existed.? 


Functions. 


The National Economic Council is to represent occupational interests in 
dealings with the Minister of National Economy, inform him of the needs of con- 
sumers, and assist the Minister in his co-ordinating functions. It may also arbi- 
trate any economic dispute if the parties so request. 

The Council may study any economic matter, on its own initiative or at the 
Minister’s request, and will report to him. It may be called upon to assist in the 
drafting of regulations, to give its views on the probable consequences of any 
intended economic action, and to study the enforcement of legislation with a 
view to proposing any necessary amendment. 


Composition. 


The Council is composed of councillors and advisers (conseillers de section). 
The councillors consist of: (1) ten employers’ representatives and (2) ten workers’ 
representatives, whose names are proposed for the Minister’s approval by the 
most representative occupational organisations; (3) ten representatives of family 
associations or consumers’ groups (proposed by these bodies) or persons selected 
by the Minister for their knowledge of economic problems; and (4) ten representa- 
tives of the State, chosen from officials in Ministries other than the Ministry of 
National Economy. The advisers will include: (1) persons other than officials, 
proposed for the Minister’s approval by the members of each group of the Council; 
and (2) officials eligible for membership as councillors; they must be appointed in 
such : way that the equilibrium between the above-mentioned groups is main- 
tained. 


Organisation. 


The organs of the Council are: the plenary meeting, technical sections, co- 
ordination sections, and a permanent committee. The Ministry of National 
Economy will provide the secretariat. 

The plenary meeting consists of the councillors, with the Minister or his re- 
presentative in the chair. It is responsible for the general direction of the work 
of the sections. A technical section may be attached to each technical branch 
of the Ministry of National Economy, and will consist of four councillors, one 
representing each of the four groups, and advisers including at least one official. 
The co-ordination sections are composed on similar lines and follow questions 
which the Minister of National Economy, whose duty it is to assume general 
guidance of the Government’s economic policy, has to handle jointly with other 
Ministers. A special Committee on Purchasing Power, consisting of four councillors 
and 26 advisers, is to be established; its functions, within those of the Council, 
will be determined by Decree. 

The Permanent Committee is composed of one councillor from each section, 
and four councillors elected by the plenary meeting; the Minister or his representa- 
tive acts as Chairman. It will receive applications or resolutions for submission 
to the Council, allot work to the sections, and decide internal questions. It may 
examine any urgent matter and make any decisions referred to it by the plenary 
meeting.® 





1 Journal officiel, No. 120, 25 May 1946, No. 830. 

2 The National Economic Council was first set up in 1925, reorganised in 1936, suspended in 
1939, and abolished in 1940 (cf. I.L.O.: Methods of Collaboration between the Public Authorities, 
Workers’ Organisations and Employers’ Organisations (Geneva, 1940, pp. 303 et seg.). Anew Council 
of 15 persons with advisory powers was established at the Ministry of National Economy by an 
Order of 9 June 1945 (Journal officiel, 10 June 1945, p. 3587). 

3 Journal officiel, 17 Apr. 1946, p. 3231. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT PLAN 


A Decree of 3 January 1946, amended on 8 March 1946, provides 
for the formulation of a first general plan for the modernisation and 
economic equipment of France and the overseas territories. 


The objects of the plan will be to increase the production of the metropolitan 
and overseas territories and their exchanges with the rest of the world, to raise 
the productivity of labour to the level of the countries where it is highest, to en- 
sure full employment, to raise the standard of living of the population, and to 
improve housing and community living conditions. The plan includes reconsti- 
tution of the stock of public and private equipment damaged or destroyed as a 
result of the war. 


The Planning Council. 


The formulation of the plan is to be the function of a Planning Council and 
a Commissioner-General, who is assisted by a Deputy Commissioner and b 
“modernisation committees”. The Council is attached to the Prime Minister's 
Office. It will submit the plan to the Government with recommendations for 


ing it into effect. 

the President of the Provisional Government is Chairman of the Council, 
which consists of most of the Ministers together with a Commissioner-General 
and 15 to 18 other persons. These were appointed by Order of 8 March 1946, 
and include representatives of industry, the secretaries-general or presidents of 
the central labour organisations, representatives of agriculture, one councillor of 
State, one Deputy, the Chief Inspector of Roads and Bridges, and the Director- 
General of Scientific Research. According to the standing orders of the Council, 
contained in the Order of 8 March, members may not be represented by other 

rsons. 

"7 The Chairman convenes the Council whenever he thinks fit. He may request 
any Minister belonging to the Council to attend a meeting. The agenda is pre- 
pared by the Commissioner-General and determined by the Chairman. The Com- 
missioner also prepares proposals for submission to the Council, and conducts 
such enquiries as he considers necessary. All schemes drafted by Government 
departments and relating to economic matters (production, reconstruction, 
armament, equipment, foreign trade or reparations) must be communicated to 
him, and he must be kept informed of schemes in course of preparation. 

Modernisation committees will assist the Cunesitieneetentnel in his work. 
These will consist of representatives of Government departments, representatives 
of occupational organisations, and experts.! 


ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Orders issued at the end of 1945 established in the Ministry of 
Production a Permanent Council for Industrial Production, and 
advisory committees for the different branches of industry. Pro- 
grammes of industrial production must also be prepared. 


The Permanent Council. 


The Permanent Council, which was set up by an Order of 17 December 1945, 
is required to advise the Minister of Industrial Production on questions arising 
out of the general policy of his department, and relating either to production or 
to distribution. Particular attention is to be devoted to the preparation and execu- 
tion of the plan for industrial production within the framework of the national plan. 
The Council may also study other questions submitted to it by the Minister. 

The Council is composed of the Minister, as Chairman, and the following 
members: one vice-chairman, six representatives of employers, six representatives 
of supervisory staff and technicians, six representatives of salaried employees 
and workers, and two other persons chosen for their economic or technical quali- 
fications. All the members are appointed by ministerial order. One member of 
the Cabinet is entitled to be present at all meetings, and the Chairman or vice- 
chairman may call on any official of the Ministry or other competent person 


1 Idem, 4 Jan. 1946, p. 130; 12 Mar. 1946, p. 2038. 
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whose opinion is considered of value. The Council meets when convened by the 
Chairman or vice-chairman; its meetings are not public.! 


Advisory Committees. 


Under Orders of 30 November 1945 and 27 March 1946, one or more advisory 
committees are attached to each branch of the Ministry of Industrial Production, 
and must be consulted on questions relating to the production and distribution 
of the products for which the branch is responsible. 

The committees will be composed of an equal number (between three and six) 
from each of the following groups: employers; engineers, technicians, and super- 
visory staff; salaried employees and wage earners. A representative of handicrafts 
must be added whenever the industry within the committee’s competence 
includes such undertakings; and other departures from the tripartite system are 
permitted if the structure of the trades covered so requires. Members are desig- 
nated by the most representative occupational organisations concerned. Substitutes 
in equal numbers may also be appointed.? 

Additional functions were entrusted to the committees by an Act of 26 April 
1916 to dissolve occupational institutions and organisations during the transi- 
tional period of distribution of industrial products. During the transitional 
period of shortage, they will be consulted on price fixing, rates of activity in 
various trades, quotas | raw materials, and the relation between quotas and rates 
of activity. Also, as will be seen below, they are to be consulted in the prepara- 
tion of the production programmes.® 


Production Programmes. 


Under an Act dated 11 May 1946, the Minister of Industrial Production is 
required to draw up programmes specifying the quantities of various products 
required to be produced. These may be intended to satisfy the needs of Govern- 
ment departments or of the community as a whole. The programmes must con- 
form to the general instructions given by the Government or to the plan drawn 
up by the Minister of National Economy. They are restricted to the branches 
of activity under the Ministry of Industrial Production, and to the products or 
groups of products for which this procedure appears necessary, but may be ex- 
tended to any other branch by a Decree issued at the joint instance of the Minister 
of National Economy and the Minister directly concerned. 

The programmes will be issued by ministerial order, after consultation of the 
National Economic Council and the joint advisory committees. 

In so far as they are intended to meet the needs of Government departments, 
the programmes will be carried out by means of public contracts. Otherwise, they 
will be carried out either by means of “undertakings to supply”’ signed by the 
producers within a specified period or — if these are not sufficient — of pro- 
duction orders issued and communicated by the Minister. In exceptional cases, 
production orders may be issued, without awaiting the end of the specified period, 
after consultation between the Ministers concerned, the advisory committee and 
the appropriate occupational organisations. 

The “undertakings to supply’ or production orders will specify the quantity 
and type of goods, date and conditions of delivery, price, and penalties for failure 
to comply. fn case of such failure, the Minister may terminate the agreement or 
requisition the establishment to secure completion of the order. Non-compliance 
or delay is also punishable as an infringement of economic legislation.‘ 


SoctaL Poiicy In FRENCH OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


Far-reaching social reforms have recently been introduced in 
the French colonies, protectorates, and mandated territories. 
These include the abolition of the imdigénat or special penal sanc- 
tions for indigenous populations, the extension of French citizen- 
ship to all such populations, the abclition of forced labour, the 

1 Journal officiel, 20 Dec. 1945, p. 8424. 
* Idem, 1 Dec. 1945, p. 7968; 31 Mar. 1946, p. 3638. 


* Idem, 28 Apr. 1946, p. 3534. 
4 Idem, 12 May 1946, p. 4097. 
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creation of a fund to finance the development of the overseas terri- 
tories, and a number of amendments to the indigenous Labour 
Code of 18 June 1945.! 


The Abolition of Special Penal Sanctions. 


Two Decrees, dated 22 December 1945 and 20 February 1946, provide for the 
abolition of the special disciplinary system under which penal sanctions could be 
applied by administrative action to members of the indigenous population of 
French overseas territories not citizens of France. Under thissystem the governor 
could prohibit persons not French citizens from engaging in certain forms of 
activity not specified by criminal law and could prescribe penalties of up to two 
weeks’ imprisonment and 100 francs’ fine in cases of contravention. The orders 
so issued were final, and did not require confirmation by Decree. These penalties 
were imposed, not by the courts, but by administrative officials (the governor 
or district officer). Lastly, in case of insurrection or activities not covered by 
criminal law but calculated to disturb the peace, the governor held extensive 
powers. He could order the internment of the persons in question and the pro- 
visional confiscation of their property (such confiscation becoming final in certain 
cases), or he could impose collective penalties by requiring communities to pay 
levies in cash or in kind.2~ According to the preamble to the Decree of 22 
December 1945: 


This system may have been justified in the early days of colonisation, 
because the local authorities required a summary procedure for the speedy 
suppression of attempts to overthrow public order. As the population of the 
territories in question developed within the Empire, the system revealed many 
disadvantages, and a series of minor measures were taken to reduce its severity. 
Only recently, in accordance with the recommendation of the conference of 
Brazzaville?,a Ministerial Circular dated6 August 1945 instructed heads of 
overseas territories to apply these penal sanctions in exceptional cases only. 
Nevertheless, though weakened by limitations and exemptions, the system did 
continue to exist in principle. . . It delayed the establishment of a normal 
system in which judicial process should be the rule. It had no further justifica- 
tion at a time when the territories of the French Commonwealth are called 
on to appoint their deputies and when these men, chosen by citizens and non- 
citizens alike, share with their colleagues from the home country in the draft- 
ing of the new Constitution. 


The above-mentioned Decrees transferred to the judiciary the responsibility 
for dealing with the offences previously subject to administrative penalty. 

The special penal sanctions for members of the indigenous population ceased 
to exist on 1 January 1946 in French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, the 
French Cameroons, Togo, French Somaliland, Madagascar, and New Caledonia 
(they had never applied in French India, and had been abolished in Cochin- 
China by a Decree of 6 January 1903).4 


Extension of French Citizenship. 


On 7 May 1946 an Act was passed giving French citizenship to all nationals 
of the overseas territories. This reform completes and extends that described 
above, and is a further proof of the desire of Frenchmen to remove every sign of 
political or social discrimination between nationals of the French Union.*® 


The Abolition of Forced Labour. 


Legislation has also been adopted to render illegal those forms of forced 
labour which were still permitted in French territories. The relevant Act, No. 
46-645, of 11 April 1946, constitutes an important step in French colonial develop- 
ment. 

It may be recalled that France ratified the Forced Labour Convention (No. 
29), 1930, by Act of 17 June 1937, but made certain reservations concerning work 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3 Aug.-Sept. 1945, p. 239. 

? Cf£L. RoLLanp and P. Lampuk: Précis de législation coloniale (Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1940) ,p.264. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, p. 658. 

* Journal officiel, 26 Dec. 1945, p. 8583; 22 Feb. 1946, p. 1581. 

5 Idem, 8 May 1946, p. 3888. 
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exacted as military service or in payment of taxes, or for the execution of im- 
sent public works, or for purposes of experimental agricultural training. 

he new Act permits of no exception. It contains three sections, the first stating 
that forced or compulsory labour is absolutely prohibited in all overseas terri- 
tories. Section 2 requires the issue of a special measure prescribing penalties 
in the case of “all methods or forms of direct or indirect compulsion used to 
engage or to retain at a workplace a person not consenting thereto’’; and section 
3 repeals all previous decrees or regulations permitting labour to be requisitioned 
for any purpose whatever. 

The preamble to the Act contains the following passage: 


Ill fed, ill housed, and ill cared for, the forced labourer receives a starvation 
wage, though expected to work beyond his strength. Whether engaged on 
so-called public utility works or employed by a private undertaking, his 
wretched condition is unchanged. The educational function of compulsory 
labour, which has served as an excuse for this sad state of affairs, may be 
regarded as sufficiently performed. The contrary, after so many years of 
occupation, would mean a resounding failure.* 


Economic and Social Development. 


A fourth reform of importance was introduced by the passing, on 30 April 
1946, of an Act to establish a fund through which the overseas territories will be 
equipped and developed. Its objectives are both social and economic. 

That Act provides that within six months the Minister for Overseas France 
shall prepare plans for the social and economic development of the territories 
under his authority at the date of the Act, such plans to cover a period of ten 
years. They will provide for the transformation of these territories into modern 
countries as regards public and private equipment, and will relate to the pro- 
duction, transformation, circulation, and use of all the resources of these terri- 
tories. The object of these plans will be: in the first place, to satisfy the needs 
of the indigenous populations and to establish everywhere the conditions most 
favourable to their social progress; and secondly — in conformity with plans 
prepared by the General Planning Commission — to aid in carrying out pro- 
grammes for the reconstruction and development of the economy of the French 
Union, from the point of view of the needs both of the home country and of 
international trade. 

With a view to preparing and carrying out such plans, the Minister for Over- 
seas France, or the authority to whom he may. delegate his powers, is entitled 
to direct and co-ordinate private enterprise or to take action in its place if neces- 
sary, in so far as is required to carry out theplans. More particularly, as regards 
activities which are essential to the performance of the plans or to the economic 
and social life of the territories in question, he may take the following steps: 
(1) he may set up Government companies, for one or more territories, which will 
use the same methods and have the same flexibility as private commercial and 
industrial undertakings and will be subject only to a subsequent check by the 
colonial inspectorate and by official accountants appointed by the Minister of 
Finance; (2) the Minister may also cause or authorise the establishment of mixed 
corporations in which the Government, the overseas communities or public under- 
takings in the territories in question will have a share (either more or less than 
half); (3) he may decide that the establishment or extension of undertakings in 
branches of activity directly or indirectly concerned in the execution of the 
plans shall be subject to previous authorisation; (4) he may make the management 
of such undertakings subject to official supervision; and (5) he may co-ordinate 
the activities of the above-mentioned public and private agencies, in one or 
several territories, through committees set up to establish the necessary equili- 
brium between the needs of consumers and the development, utilisation, and con- 
servation of natural resources. 

The plans are to be financed by means of an Investment Fund for the Econo- 
mic and Social Development of the Overseas Territories. This will be maintained 
out of a grant from metropolitan France, to be fixed annually in the budget, and 
contributions from the territories concerned, which may be permanent or excep- 
tional in character and are paid out of the yield of local taxes and dues or from 
reserve funds or other resources, or again from long-term advances for which the 
territories in question may apply to the Central Fund for Overseas France, up 





1 Journal officiel, 12 Apr. 1946, p. 3063. 
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to the amount required to carry out approved plans. The above contributions 
from the territories will be voted by their own assemblies, and may not be used 
for the execution of plans not concerning the territory which has voted them, 
save by special consent of its assembly.' 

The Act does not specify the amount of the metropolitan grant, but the report 
on the adopted Bill, made in the name of the Overseas Territories Committee, 
states: ‘‘We therefore ask you to decide that a metropolitan grant for the develop- 
ment of the French overseas territories shall be made at the rate of 10,000 million 
francs a year for ten years.’ 

The report also includes indications of the purpose and methods of enforce- 
ment of the reform. 


The first principle to be laid down is that the process of development 
cannot be restricted to the economic field. . . It is inconceivable that, on the 
threshold of the second half of the twentieth century, a population should 
be without the means of fighting poverty and ignorance, and without the 
comforts which men’s labour can normally provide. . . Secondly, it should be 
clear that private initiative alone cannot ensure the economic and social 
development of the overseas territories. . . The idea, direction, and super- 
vision of this development must come from the authorities. 


Amendment of the Indigenous Labour Code. 


A Decree dated 21 March 1946 makes a number of amendments to the Indi- 
genous Labour Code of 18 June 1945. Most of these deal with points of detail, 
but two — one relating to penalties in proceedings against workers and the other 
to the settlement of disputes — are points of substance. 

The Decree abolishes the penal sanction previously provided for in case of 
failure by a worker to pay civil damages to which he is sentenced in proceedings 
arising out of his employment, and replaces this by a civil liability. Under the 
earlier Decree the worker was subject to imprisonment for a period not exceed- 
ing one month in the event of such failure. Now, the creditor is entitled to re- 
cover on any sums remaining due to the worker by the employer or a third party 
(this without prejudice to ordinary means of securing payment). Recovery from 
the worker’s wages is permitted only up to 10 per cent. of their amount (20 per 
cent. if the court finds that he had acted in bad faith). 

Secondly, the competence of the arbitration councils is extended in regard 
to individual disputes, and they must intervene ex officio in collective disputes 
not falling within the scope of the procedure laid down in the collective agree-. 
ment. Provision is also made for an appeal procedure in cases of arbitration.* 


Overseas Labour Inspectorate. 


Lastly, a resolution adopted by the Constituent Assembly on 12 April 1946 
called on the Government to take the necessary action for the earliest possible 
establishment of genuine labour inspection services in the overseas territories, 
such services to be responsible directly to the Minister for Overseas France, a 
proviso clearly indicating a desire to give the inspectors more independence in 
their dealings with the local authorities.‘ In pursuance of this resolution, a Decree 
was adopted on 29 April 1946 to amend the Decree of 17 August 1944 concerning 
labour inspection in the overseas territories.’ Instead of being appointed on the 
recommendation of the Commissioner for the Colonies, the inspectors will now 
be appointed and promoted by order of the Minister for Overseas France.* 


LaBourR Po.icy IN IRAN 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SUPREME LABOUR COUNCIL 


A Supreme Labour Council was set up in Iran on 22 April_1946, 
to prepare important social reforms. 





1 Idem, 1 May 1946, p. 3655. 

2 Assemblée Nationale Constituante, Procés-verbal, 5 Apr. 1946. 

3 Journal officiel, 24 Mar. 1946, p. 2433. 

4 Idem, 13 Apr. 1946, p. 2766. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 3, Mar. 1945, p. 380. 
* Journal officiel, 1 May 1946, p. 3679. 
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The Council is composed of representatives of various central Government 
agencies, the presidents of the central trade organisations, and experts on labour 
questions. Its main tasks are: 


(1) To establish equitable relations between employers and workers; 

(2) To prepare labour legislation; 

(3) To prepare a reform in the relations between landowners and their tenants; 

(4) To formulate measures against unemployment; 

(5) To control the budgets of the central Government agencies with a view 
to eliminating unnecessary expenses and securing that public funds are used for 
the good of the community.'! 


ProposED LABOUR CODE 


A Code to regulate factory labour was adopted by the Iranian 
Council of Ministers on 18 May 1946, with a view to submission as 
a Government Bill to the recently elected Parliament early in the 
coming session. The contents of the Bill, a copy of which has been 
communicated to the International Labour Office by the Labour 
Office of the Iranian Ministry of Industry and Commerce, are 
briefly summarised below. The Code will be examined more fully 
in these pages when it has become law. 


Provision is first made for the establishment of a Department of Labour and 
for the definition by it of the industrial establishments covered. The Bill then 
deals with hours of work (48-hour week), overtime, night work, weekly rest, 
compulsory public holidays (6 days a year), annual leave (15 days after a year of 
service in the establishment), payment of wages (with equality for women and 
the fixing of minimum rates), and notice and compensation in case of dismissal. 

Rasiewmant during six weeks before and six weeks after childbirth is pro- 
hibited. Women and children are also protected by a prohibition of night work 
and of hard or dangerous work. A general minimum age of 13 years is fixed for 
admission to employment (16 years for employment of girls in public places). 

A health fund and a mutual aid fund, set up in each factory, will provide for 
benefits in case of general social risks, except industrial diseases and accidents, 
for which there is a special scheme. The retirement age for this purpose is 60 
years, or 55 in underground mining and hard or dangerous work. For the financing 
of the two funds, a contribution of 1 per cent. of wages is paid, plus twice this 
amount from the employers. 

It is provided that workers engaged in the same factory or in the same trade 
may form a union for certain purposes. Industrial disputes will be dealt with 
by tripartite factory committees, conciliation boards, and — if necessary — 
a special arbitration board. Strikes and lockouts are to be permitted only if 
this machinery breaks down. There will be a Higher Labour Council, with mana- 

ement and labour representation, to draft and supervise social legislation and 
Bx annual minimum wage rates ee each part of the country. Provision is also 
made for a labour inspectorate and for the prosecution of offences. 

Lastly, the Bill states that regulations will be issued on the following subjects: 
agricultural labour; shorter or special hour schemes for various industries; defini- 
tion of hard and dangerous work; individual contracts and collective agreements; 
hygiene at workplaces; and public and private employment agencies. 


EcoNoMIc ORGANISATION IN RUMANIA 


A decision of the Rumanian Government to establish a Superior 
Council of National Economy for the planning, co-ordination, and 
execution of economic policy was published on 16 November 1945. 
Provision has also been made for the establishment of district 
economic offices, and of an Advisory Council to deal with the 
reconversion of war industries. 


1 Rahbar (Teheran), 24 Apr. 1946. 
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The Superior Council of National Economy. 


The Council is composed of the Ministers for Industry and Commerce, Fi- 
nance, Agriculture and State Lands, Mines and Petroleum, Labour, and Com- 
munications and Public Works, together with the Governor of the National 
Bank of Rumania; one of these is selected by the Government to act as President. 
From five to nine experts are appointed by the Government, on the recommenda- 
tion of the President, to form a Co-ordinating and Planning Committee — the 
Council’s research organ. The President may also set up special committees on 
economic, financial or social matters, to examine and report on questions before 
the Council. 

The Council is required to propose to the Government any action it may think 
fit on economic, financial or social subjects in the widest sense; to suggest methods 
for the co-ordination of the work of Government departments in this domain; 
and to give its opinion on relevant international Conventions.' 


District Economic Offices. 


A Legislative Decree dated 15 February 1946 provides for the organisation of 
an economic office in each district. These offices will supervise the production, 
collection, allocation, and distribution of products. and must keep a register of 
economic resources in their respective districts.* 


Reconversion of War Industry. 


A Ministerial Decision of 9 November 1945 established an Advisory Council 
for the direction and co-ordination of Army industrial establishments, the object 
of which is to guide the process of reconversion to civilian production. 

The Gund is composed of a chairman and eight members, and is required 
to direct the process of converting the establishments to forms of production useful 
to the national economy; to decide what structural and other changes are needed ; 
and to advise on the allocation of orders and of financial assistance, on proposed 
capital investment schemes, on the regulations to be applied in the factories, 
and the social measures applicable to them, and on any further question sub- 
mitted to it by the Ministry of Industry and Commerce.’ 


SECOND BRAZILIAN CONGRESS ON SocIAL LAW 


The Second Congress on Social Law organised by the Brazilian 
Social Law Institute was held at Saio Paulo from 12 to 19 May 
1946. A number of resolutions were adopted, relating to social 
law in general and to freedom of association, social insurance, 
labour law, and various social problems more particularly concern- 
ing Brazil. The principal conclusions reached are summarised 


below. 


Social Law. 


In a resolution on the ‘“‘systematics of social law’’ the Congress recognised that 
the undertaking, as an organ of the community, has a social function, distinct, 
however, from the State; if this function were wrongly performed, society and 
the individual would suffer; guidance towards the common good by a system of 
social law is therefore required. That system comprises elements both of public 
and of private law, and the distinctions between the two and the effects of the 
new public law should be defined. 

Social insurance law should form a separate branch of legal instruction. The 
study of labour problems should also be separated from economics and form a 
special science. 

Constitutions of too theoretical a character had not proved satisfactory; in 
addition to defining the structure of the State and proclaiming individual rights, 
a Brazilian Constitution should deal fully with social and economic organisa- 
ion. 





' Mcnitorul Oficial, No. 271. 16 Nov. 1945. 
2 Idem, No. 40, 16 Feb. 1946. 
+ Idem, No, 262, 9 Nov. 1945. 
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Managements, in particular those of industrial undertakings, should study the 
social effects for their personnel of the economic measures adopted by the 
Government, and the economic effects of social measures, and should transmit the 
results, through their federations, to the Economic Planning Commission. Fur- 
ther, the groups concerned should be consulted through their organisations 
before social or economic legislation is issued. The Economic Planning Com- 
mission should establish separate subcommittees for economic and social prob- 
lems respectively. 


. Social Insurance. 


The Congress pronounced itself in favour of the complete replacement of 
commercial by social insurance to cover the employment injury risk; disputes 
arising out of claims for compensation would thus cease to be settled by the ordi- 
nary courts. Insurance schemes should be based on administrative decentralisa- 
tion, with economically and rationally organised services such as would guarantee 
more rapid operation. Efficiency would also be increased by the suitable training 
of candidates for administrative posts and by the improvement and specialisa- 
tion of existing personnel. 

In the opinion of the Congress, the idea of social security implies that of 
adjustment of the social-economic system. It therefore recommended protection, 
by means of compulsory insurance, of all workers and their families against loss 
of earnings due to the sickness, invalidity or death of the breadwinner. Such 
protection should include medical benefits, and assistance in respect of food, 
clothing, and housing; the cash benefit should be proportionate to earnings and 
consistent with human dignity. 

As regards the investment of social insurance funds, the Congress recom- 
mended that the institutions should promote the construction of holiday homes, 
and should contribute to the construction of low-cost housing for sale or lease 
to insured persons. 

Lastly, a special social service should be established in each institution, and 
social workers should be trained to take charge of these services. 


Industrial Relations. 


The Congress recognised that not only the undertaking, but also the economic 
group of which it forms part, may be covered by the contract of employment. 

The transfer of an employee from one undertaking to another belonging to 
the same association is permissible, unless it is due to abuse or caprice on the 
employer’s part, and provided the new undertaking is economically sound and 
not about to go bankrupt. Transfers of employees from one country to another 
should conform to international conventions and international private law. 

Rigidity of wage levels should be resisted; wages should be adjustable to fluctua- 
tions in the productive system as a whole. 

The Congress recommended, for private undertakings, the establishment of 
an “occupational wage” based on a family minimum wage, plus a share in profits; 
and the maintenance of the “family wage’’ for public servants. Allowances, 
financed by taxation, should be paid to large families not reaching a certain level 
of earnings. The fixing of the occupational wage should preferably be left to the 
representative organisations, with recourse to the labour courts in case of 
deadlock. A regularly paid bonus, whether contractual or implicit, should be 
regarded as part of wages and not be subject to withdrawal. 

The lack of balance between the wage level and the prices of prime necessities 
was considered to have aggravated the high labour turnover and the rural exodus 
in Brazil; this evil should be attacked at its source. Wages determined only by 
the free play of supply and demand give rise to great injustice because no account 
is taken of productivity and of fluctuations in the cost of living. Rates of pay 
for productive labour should be based on a just and social distribution of the 
wealth produced. Equal wages should be paid to men and women for equal work 
in the same establishment. 

Wage rigidity, and the resulting unbalanced distribution of purchasing power, 
is described as one of the chief causes of the economic cycles to which present 
social unrest is largely due. A wage fixing procedure must be found enabling rates 
to be adjusted to the volume of production and the level of prices. The participa- 
tion of employees in the profits of the undertaking would permit earnings — 
except the basic minimum — to be adjusted to local economic conditions. Such 
a system should not be made compulsory at the outset, but should be stimulated 
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pending introduction on a general basis. Care should, however, be taken to 
ensure that it is not used to evade payment of a fair wage. 

Side by side with profit-sharing, the participation of employees in the manage- 
ment of undertakings should be regarded as an ideal, to be achieved by degrees, 
subject to the previous education of the workers and their gradual introduction 
into management. Their membership of works councils would constitute an 
effective means of reaching this end. In the same way, the authorities and the 
trade unions should by all appropriate means facilitate the spontaneous establish- 
ment of joint production committees on which employers and workers have 
equal representation. 

On the subject of freedom of association, the Congress stated that if political 
institutions are to exist in freedom, they must concern themselves with the organi- 
sation of efficient workers’ associations; as a counterweight to the organised 
power of capital an élite of employers and of workers is required to ensure that 
the associations will function properly and take a responsible part in directing 
the national economic system. Freedom of association must be recognised, and 
occupational organisation must be based on trade associations and not on a 
State corporative movement. Social — including trade union — legislation should 
apply to the employees of State establishments as to other workers, it being under- 
stood that the State should not own or administer industrial or commercial under- 
takings save in exceptional circumstances. 

The right to strike should not be admitted where there is a joint body with 
competence to settle collective economic disputes. In cases where the right to 
strike is recognised, the employer should not be permitted to cancel contracts 
of employment, unless the strike is declared called without a previous attempt at 
conciliation or for purposes other than an improvement in conditions of work. 


Other Questions. 


Conclusions were also adopted on a variety of other questions, such as the 
definition of law, the concept of man and society, the value of Christian moral 
principles, education as a means of raising the level of the proletariat, as well as 
on problems of particular concern to Brazil, such as demographic and migration 
questions, improvement of farm conditions, nationalisation of banks, limitation 
of commercial profits to prevent excessive prices for prime necessities, and limita- 
tion of private property where necessary in view of its social function. Finally, 
the Congress pointed out, the moral standards of men must be raised; otherwise 
it will be difficult if not impossible to give effect to any economic measure which 
the interests of the people may require.* 
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TRADE UNIoNn Law IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The restrictions placed on trade unionism in Great Britain 
by the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 19272, passed after 
the general strike of 1926, were repealed by the Trade Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act of 22 May 1946. 


In consequence of the new Act it is no longer illegal to declare a strike or 
lockout which has any object other than or in addition to the furtherance of 
a trade dispute within the trade or industry in which the strikers or the employers 
locking out are engaged and is designed or calculated to coerce the vern- 
ment either directly or by inflicting hardship upon the community. 

Picketing of an employer's residence or place of business — which, under the 
Trade Disputes Act, 1906, can lawfully be done for the purpose of peacefully 
obtaining or communicating information or of peacefully persuading any person 
to work or abstain from working — was declared by the 1927 Act to be unlawful 





! Communication from the Brazilian Institute of Social Law. 
? For the full text of the 1927 Act, cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1927, G.B. 3. 
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when done in a manner calculated to intimidate any person in the employer's 
residence or place of business. The expression ‘‘to intimidate” was defined as 
meaning ‘‘to cause in the mind of a person a reasonable apprehension of injury 
to him or to any member of his family or to any of his dependants or of violence 
or damage to any person or property” and the expression ‘‘injury”’ was defined as 
including “injury to a person in respect of his business, occupation, employment 
or other source of income, and. . . any actionable wrong”. This restriction no 
longer applies. 

With respect to contributions by members of trade unions to political funds, 
the new Act restored the principle of “‘contracting out” (i.e., a declaration by the 
individual of his objection to contributing) contained in the Trade Union Act, 
1913, instead of the principle of contracting in (i.e., a declaration by the individual 
of his willingness to contribute). 

In particular, the new Act has made it possible for civil servants to be members 
of any organisation or federation including persons other than civil servants and 
having any political objects or affiliations. This was illegal under the 1927 Act, 
which had also made it iJlegal for any local or other public authority to make it 
a condition of the employment of any person that he should or should not be a 
member of a trade union; any person employed by a local or other public authority 
who wilfully broke his contract of service, knowing or having reasonable cause to 
believe that the probable consequence of his so doing would be to cause injury 
or danger or grave inconvenience to the community, became liable to a fine not 
exceeding £10 or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months.' 


Reaffiliation of Civil Servants’ Unions to the Trades Union Congress. 


The passage of the 1946 Act having removed the ban on their affiliation with 
the Trades Union Congress, six unions of civil servants, with a combined member- 
ship of about 350,000, applied for affiliation, including four unions previously 
affiliated — the Union of Post Office Workers, the Civil Service Clerical Associa- 
tion, the Inland Revenue Staff Association, and the Post Office Engineering 
Union.? The General Council of the Trades Union Congress had previously indi- 
cated that unions affiliated before the ban on affiliation was imposed in 1927 
would be readmitted as soon as the law allowed, and on 24 July 1946 it accepted 


the application of the four unions and also of the Association of Civil Service 

Designers and Draughtsmen. It also decided to call a conference of the unions in 

—— in order to ascertain their views on a proposal to set up a Civil Service 
roup within the framework of the T.U.C.* 


Apvisory CouNcILs IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Trades Union Congress General Council has endorsed a 
proposal by the Minister of Labour that the National Joint Advisory 
Council should be revived. 


This Council, consisting of 15 employers’ representatives and 15 trade union 
representatives, under the chairmanship of the Minister of Labour, was formed in 
October 1939 to advise on all matters in which employers and workers have a 
common interest, it being understood that the Council would be purely advisory 
and would deal with matters of general concern without infringing upon the 
domestic affairs of any particular industry.‘ 

The Advisory Council was not much used during the war, its purpose being 
largely served by the Joint Consultative Committee to the Minister of Labour, 
a smaller body somewhat more limited in its scope. The present proposal to 
revive the Council indicates that the Government intends to establish even 
closer consultation with industry than there was during the war. 

The revived Advisory Council will meet at quarterly intervals, and it is in- 
tended that it should deal with general principles and matters affecting industry 
as a whole. Existing arrangements for joint consultation, including the Consulta- 
tive Committee, will be continued. Although the Ministry of Labour is taking 


1 An Act to re the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, and to restore all enact- 
ments and rules of law thereby affected (22 May 1946). 

2 Daily Herald, 20 July 1946. 

* Labour (London), Aug. 1946. 

* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 9, 27 Nov. 1939, p. 234. 
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the initiative in the revival of the Advisory Council, the Council will be mainly 
concerned with Government policy as a whole. 


Advisory Committee on the Cost-of-Living Index. 


The General Council accepted an invitation from the Ministry of Labour to 
appoint a representative to serve on the reconstituted advisory committee on the 
cost-of-living index ‘without prejudice to the view they have ay expressed 
that the present time is not appropriate to the introduction of a newly compiled 
cost-of-living index”. The British Employers’ Confederation, the National 
Chamber of Trade, and the co-operative movement will be among those also 
represented on the committee.! 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE A. F. or L. 


Excerpts are given below from a statement on post-war indus- 
trial relations in the United States, which was made before the 
Special Subcommittee of the Labor Committee of the House of 
Representatives by Mr. William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, on 1 July 1946. 


When war came to an end, American industry, including both management 
and labour, embarked upon a difficult and challenging task of readjustment to 
peacetime production and peacetime work. The objective of all wage earners and 
all employers facing the future was nearly identical. Both wanted to make certain 
that the return to ce would make possible better income and expanding 
opportunity for productive work. But when management and labour came to 
grips with the economic realities of sudden transition from war to peace, when 
they came to deal with the war-wrought distortions of economic relationships 
between costs, prices, and wages they found their differences wide and sometimes 
irreconcilable. 

A few short months after V-J Day a wave of strikes and widespread industrial 
unrest swept the nation. Compared with strikes which followed the last war — 
and taking into account America’s vast industrial growth since that time — 
the recent post-war strikes proved to be much shorter in their duration and less 
extensive in their scope. But even so, we have lived through seven months in 
which work interruptions affected one major industry after another. 

The ready answer and the easy remedy offered was legislation. Without 
study and deliberation, without investigation of the causes and an appraisal of 
the effectiveness of the cure, legislation was hastily, carelessly, and recklessly 
drafted in both Houses of Congress. On the very crest of the wave of political 
unreason, it was carried from Congress to the White House. What did this 
legislation propose to do? It was framed by those who saw the long awaited 
opportunity to strike out freedom from the charter of rights of American wage 
earners, and replace it with compulsion. . . 

It was conceived to destroy and make ineffective the freedom of association 
of workers into unions of their own choice for effective mutual aid and protec- 
tion... 

At that time, on behalf of the American Federation of Labor, I called upon 
Congress to respond to the crisis with statesmanship and to temper its judgment 
by a careful study of all the underlying facts. I asked Congress to conduct an 
investigation of the causes of unrest and to bring forward recommendations 
founded not upon a passing fit of temper, but upon solid facts... This Con- 
gressional investigation has just been started. It is not for me to anticipate its 
conclusions or to plead for specific remedies at this time. It is my purpose here to. . . 
state in clear and unmistakable terms the responsibility that falls on labour, 
the related responsibility that falls on management. It is my pur here also 
to state clearly the extent of the responsibility that falls upon the Government in 
labour-management relations. 





1 The Times, 4 July 1946. 
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The Extent of Collective Bargaining. 


Collective bargaining has become the accepted instrumentality of labour- 
management relations. . . Union representation for collective bargaining has 
become the established means of labour-management relations for the majority 
of American wage earners. In 1945 about 14,000,000 workers had their wages 
and working conditions covered by union agreements. In manufacturing indus- 
tries 8,000,000, or 67 per cent. of the production wage earners were employed 
under union agreements. In other words, two out of every three workers engaged 
in manufacturing were union members for whom the union was the chosen means 
of dealing with their employer. 

Of the total number of workers covered by union agreements, 10,212,000, or 
74 per cent. worked under agreements providing for some form of union shop 
or maintenance of membership. Of these, 6,210,000, or 45 per cent., were covered 
by the union shop clauses. These figures indicate the extent of wide acceptance 
of collective bargaining with unions by management and of the union shop as the 
most effective means of achieving stable labour-management relations. 


Work Stoppages. 


Transition from war to peace is always bound to bring instability in industrial 
relations. The dislocations of war had reached into every industry, every mine, 
and every shop. They deeply affected the life in every home. They created mal- 
adjustments and tensions. It is against the background of those developments 
that the experience of work stoppages since V-J Day must be appraised. . 

Although it is not the truly accurate measurement, the most widely publicised 
measure of strikes is the number of workers involved in work stoppages in effect 
during a current month. The strike record after V-J Day as compared with the 
corresponding months in the previous year is shown in the following table: 


1945 1944 


September 610,900 234,800 
October 851,700 238,100 
November 660,400 229,300 
December 503,900 116,600 


1946 1945 


January 1,750,000 55,100 
February 1,430,000 118,300 
March 1,000,000 226,500 
April 925,000 327,400 


These latest available statistics show that the increase in work stoppages 
since V-J Day was indeed far-reaching. Yet it is important to consider these 
figures in their proper perspective. In 1945, there was a total of 3,467,000 workers 
involved in work stoppages at one time or ‘another in the course of the year. Of 
these, 1,791,000 were involved in strikes which took place before V-J Day on 
14 August. As compared with this, ‘there was a total of 1,676,000 workers in- 
volved in work stoppages some time after V-J Day. The highest number of 
workers idle in any month since V-J Day in 1945 was 851,700 last October. 
This, however represented only 3.1 per cent. of the total number of workers employed. 
This means that while 3 out of every hundred workers were involved in work 
stoppages, 97 out of every hundred workers remained hard at work. 

When the strike wave reached its peak in 1919, following the last war, the 
total number of workers involved in strikes reached 4,160,000. . . In 1945 the phy- 
sical volume of industrial production was more than three times the volume of 
production turned out by our industry in 1919. Were the strikes after this war 
three times as great as after the last one? No, while the dislocation was greater, 
while the war had been longer and its effect on the industry more far-reaching, 
the extent of industrial strife in the wake of industrial readjustment was not 
greater, but actually much smaller, than after the last war. 

The most accurate single measurement of work stoppages is the relation 
between the total man-days idle as a result of strikes and the total available work- 
ing time. This relation gives us a true picture of what proportion of our total 
economy is not at work because of strikes. For the pre-war years, beginning 
with 1927 when the Department of Labor began to keep figures of this type 
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through 1941, this ratio of idleness percentage due to strike, to the total available 
working time has ranged from one tenth of one per cent. to five tenths of one 
r cent. 

For the war years the figures show a remarkable record. They show that 
labour’s no-strike pledge was scrupulously kept throughout the entire war. For 
example the number of man-days idle in 1942 was only five one-hundredths of one 
per cent. of time worked. From 8 December 1941 to 14 August 1945, only eleven 
one hundredths of one per cent. of available working time was lost because of 
strikes. 

What does this mean? It means that 99.89 per cent. of available time was 
devoted to uninterrupted war-time production. It means that the time lost due 
to strikes in wartime was negligible and barely measurable. This becomes even 
more remarkable in view of the fact that, under the rigid wage stabilisation pro- 
gramme, the average worker, faced with rapidly rising living costs, was unable to 
obtain wage adjustments comparable to the loss of income due to the rising cost 
of living. . . 

Since April of this year the over-all situation has been improving steadily. 
In the major disputes that did occur, settlements that were reached cleared the 
way for uninterrupted production. It is significant that strike notices filed under 
the War Labor Disputes Act, which reached a high of 250 in the week of 17 April, 
declined to 140 in the week of 22 May and fluctuated close to that level since. 

Examine these facts. . . It is true that some industries were hit and hit hard, 
but the productive effort of our economy as a whole has continued to increase. 
This is brought out clearly by the Federal Reserve Board Index of Production, 
which shows that for most industry groups, production reached last April was 
very substantially higher than in September 1945. This includes, among others, 
such major groups as lumber; textiles; leather; manufactured foods; stone, cla 
and glass; paper; printing; and rubber. The declines have been extremely dees | 
and occurred in industries where the total production was curtailed because of 
the end of the war. In transportation equipment, for example, this reflects the 
termination of war production of aircraft and ships. In petroleum there was a 
decline in aviation gas. The alcoholic beverage production was suffering from the 
grain situation. So it is clear that work stoppages have not been an important 
factor in those cases where declines did occur. It is also clear that all the way 
along the line, industrial production is rapidly shifting into high gear. . . 


Causes of Unrest. 


We cannot expect industrial strife to diminish and strikes to decline unless 
we reach the fundamental causes underlying this industrial unrest. 

Strikes are not the result of sudden and thoughtless action on the part of the 
workers concerned. . . Most strikes come only after prolonged negotiations with 
management after countless hours of discussion at union meetings, and after a 
democratic vote of all union members. The strike is an economic weapon of last 
resort, utilised only when all other methods fail. . . To the workers involved a 
strike is a trying and a terrible experience. It disrupts the worker’s income and 
jeopardises the security of his job. . . 

Work stoppages are identified in the public mind with unions. Even students 
of labour relations tend to identify collective action among workers only with 
trade union action and to consider work restrictions and work stoppages only in 
relation to a trade union dispute. ¥et the record shows that work interruptions 
in unorganised areas of employment are more frequent and more recurrent than 
in the areas of employment covered by trade union collective bargaining agree- 
ment. This fact is brought out with force by a study of Restriction of Output 
Among Unorganized Workers prepared under the direction of Stanley B. Mathew- 
son with the collaboration of William M. Leiserson, Henry S. Dennison, Arthur 
E. Morgan, and Walter B. Bingham, published as far back as 1931. The clear 
finding of that survey was that work interruptions in unorganised establishments 
result in a greater comparative loss of productive time, over the year, than in 
unionised establishments. 

Trade union organisation produces the kind of collective discipline based on 
voluntary and willing participation of the workers for which no effective substitute 
has been or can be found. . . Legislation sought in and out of Congress to prevent 
strikes and eliminate industrial disputes has provided for every conceivable 
device of trade union restriction on the assumption that the objective can be 
achieved by weakening collective bargaining and undermining unions. Other 
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proposals and devices have attempted regulation of the various phases of labour- 
management relations. All this has been done and is being done in the name of 
industrial peace and for the purpose of speeding transition to full production in 
reconversion. I submit that all these pa have no relation to the major predo- 
minant question of labour disputes in the transition from war to peace. 

Consider the record. In the first quarter of 1946, of every four workers on 
strike, three were on strike because of one major issue ‘alone — wages. The wage 
issue has become the major and the dominant cause of industrial strife because 
of the disparity between wages and the rising cost of living since the time rigid 
ceilings on wages were imposed by regulation. Before the war in 1939, the number 
of work stoppages due to wage disputes represented only 26.5 per cent. of all 
work stoppages. In 1945, 42.4 per cent. of all work stoppages were due to disputes 
over wages. 

It is important to realise that in the change from war to peace production, 
most workers were affected by the elimination of overtime, a forced shift from 
higher paying to lower paying jobs, and a decrease in pay due to a number of 

> factors inherent in the switch from wartime to peacetime activity in in- 
dustry and trade. Due to these developments and despite the adjustments se- 
cured in wage rates, the wage income of manufacturing workers has steadily 
declined throughout the year following V-E Day. 

Workers in manufacturing plants have enshad their average weekly pay 
envelope fall from $47.12 in April 1945, the last month before V-E Day, to $40.60 
in February 1946, a drop of 13.8 per cent. When the intervening changes in con- 
sumer prices are taken into account, the decline is even greater, over 15 per cent. 
In view of this, labour could not be expected to accept the reduced take-home pay 
without insisting on compensatory adjustments in ere rates. In most cases 


these compensatory adjustments could have been achieved without any sub- 
stantial alteration of the price structure. However, the Government decided, 
unwisely I think, that a new wage-price policy was necessary.! The application 
of this policy permitted unwarranted price increases. These price increases deli- 
berately ignored the fact that wage cost is only a fraction of the total cost of 
manufacturing. They refused to consider the relation of wages to productivity... 

The second major source of disruption in labour-management relations in 


recent months has been the unwise, unwarranted and improper intervention of 
the Government. As is well-known, the Smith-Connally War Labor Disputes 
Act contains a notorious provision requiring that a thirty-day strike notice be 
filed in order to make work stoppage legitimate. This has provided a strong in- 
centive to resort to strikes in order to bring the dispute to adjudication, as a sub- 
stitute for an earnest effort by labour and management to compose their differ- 
ences through direct negotiation. 

The third of the major causes of strikes in the past year has been the increas- 
ing refusal on the part of the employers to engage in genuine collective bargaining 
and reach a fair agreement. . . 


Towards Industrial Peace. 


Labour-management relations are human relations. They are not mechanical. 
The problems of these human relations change with conditions and change with 
growth. They cannot be automatically sorted out in advance and automatically 
dropped into predetermined boxes where a mechanical process would take care 
of > tg As it is, we have at hand procedures developed through experience and 
tested in time. These procedures can and should be constantly improved, modified, 
and perfected. But at the source of all of them is the will of both the w orkers 
and the employers to reach an agreement and to find a basis of fair accommoda- 
tion. The test of an agreement is its acceptance. For that there is no substitute. 

What can we do to perfect these procedures? The first and foremost step that 
can and should be taken is to improve the process of collective bargaining and to 
make it scientific. In the past, and especially in the last fifteen years, the American 
Federation of Labor has devoted much time, effort, and expense to dev elop 
technical knowledge and factual information necessary to equip the workers’ 
representatives at the bargaining table with the understanding of the operating 
problems of industry, of production problems and of management problems facing 
their employers. Technical research facilities have been established by the 
majority of our national and international unions and have provided them with 
new tools for resolving collective bargaining issues through effective peaceful 
means. 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar. - Apr. 1946. p. 243. 
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The improvement in the collective bargaining process leaves much ground yet 
to be gained. The responsibility for the future advances rests upon both labour 
and management. But these advances cannot be made unless management is 
willing to make collective bargaining the prime instrumentality of industrial 


or 

It is the belief of the American Federation of Labor that union-management 
co-operation, if fully accepted, can provide the means and methods for solving 
basic human problems in labour-management relations on an increasing scale. 
By union-management co-operation I mean. . . an active policy in which the 
union works jointly with management under a collective bargaining relationship 
for the purpose of promoting the interests of both management and the workers 
in the establishment. Improved efficiency and raised production standards which 
serve to strengthen the competitive position of the firm is a matter of vital in- 
terest to workers when they know that they can share in the returns from im- 
proved operations. . . 

The United States Conciliation Service is now assisted by a Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee composed of top representatives of management and 
labour in the United States. It is the function of this Committee to constantly 
review the work of the Service and to make recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the Service in the light of direct experience of both labour and manage- 
ment. I urge Congress to give a careful study to this effective instrument of 
peaceful adjustment which is serving the nation, in the promotion of industrial 
peace without resorting to compulsion. 

What of the remaining situations in which conciliation, too, fails? In many 
sections of our industry and trade, voluntary submission by both parties of 
issues in dispute to an impartial arbitrator, mutually agreed upon, has become 
a part of accepted and tested procedures. Provision for arbitrators and for ar- 
bitration boards has been proved to be an effective and efficient means of resolving 
differences and formulating decisions on the basis of facts without partiality. 

Voluntary arbitration must not become a substitute for collective bargain- 
ing. It must not supersede adjustment of differences directly by the parties or 
by conciliation. Voluntary arbitration must be confined to issues which are 
arbitrable. Rights of workers or of employers cannot be arbitrated. Voluntary 
arbitration is an effective method for the settlement of disputes which cannot be 
settled by direct negotiation or conciliation. To be effective, arbitration must 
be voluntary and democratic. To be effective the acceptance of the decision of 
the arbitrator must be backed up by the advance agreement of both parties. 


The Private versus the Public Responsibility. : 


The answer to our labour relations problem is not legislation. By the enact- 
ment of more laws and more procedural regulation governing the adjustment of 
the disputes the area of disputes tends to become exaggerated and dramatised 
and the difficulty in reaching an agreement enhanced. ‘ihe so-called fact finding 
procedure and its many varieties and forms hinder rather than help the promotion 
of industrial peace. They place a premium on the professional ree te | who in 
their role of outsiders make judgments unrelated to the operating experience of 
workers or employers. They provide an entering wedge for the usurpation by 
the Government fiat of the private cmpenaiiiilies of adjusting the work 
arrangements in the light of the practical relationship between workers and 
employers. 

In this session the Congress plunged headlong into legislative issues which in 
a free society can only be resolved by the effective exercise of the private re- 
sponsibility of the workers and employers in each case. 

Strikes cannot be outlawed. The strike cannot be made illegal without sub- 
jecting workers to involuntary servitude. Experience abroad and especially the 
wartime experience in England shows that the laws prohibiting strikes fail in 
their purpose and only promote lawlessness. 

I say flatly that compulsion will not work, unless this country is prepared 
to march down the road to totalitarian government. The right to strike, the right 
to quit work in concert as a protest against unfair working conditions is a vital 
part of our American liberties. Restriction of this right is impossible of enforce- 
ment. The only society which can enforce restrictions on the right to strike is 
totalitarianism. You have heard the question, in connection with the recent 
coal strike. “Can Government mine coal with bayonets?” Well, nations can 
mine coal with bayonets by forcing coal miners to stay at work upon penalty 
of death. Hitler’s Germany did it by a rigid straitjacket on all wages, hours, and 
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working conditions and by not permitting workers to leave their jobs. Restric- 
tions on the right to strike will start this country along the same path. . . 

As we face the future, the legislative remedy against industrial unrest does 
not lie in the enactment of labour laws. The legislative remedy lies in the equity 
of laws enacted to safeguard the economic welfare of workers, farmers, and 
businessmen alike." 


THE NATIONAL LAaBoR RELATIONS BOARD 


The Tenth Annual Report of the United States National Labor 
Relations Board for the year ending 30 June 1945, besides describing 
the work of the Board during the year under review, contains data 
showing the results achieved by the Board during the ten years 
since it was set up in 1935.? 


A total of 77,000 cases were submitted to the Board between 1935 and 1945 
by unions, employers, and individual workers in the continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Of these cases, 37,306 involved charges of unfair labour practices as defined by 
the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 and 39,925 concerned questions of em- 
ployee representation for purposes of collective bargaining. 

At first there were more disputes relating to unfair labour practices than to 
employee representation. For instance in 1937, disputes relating to unfair labour 
practices constituted 71 per cent. of the cases brought before the Board. But 
in 1941 there appeared a definite trend towards a smaller proportion of unfair 
labour practice cases and a larger proportion of representation cases, with the 
result that by 1945 only 25 per cent. of the cases related to unfair labour practices 
while 75 per cent. dealt with questions of representation.’ 


REGULATION OF CONTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT IN HUNGARY 


A Hungarian Ordinance dated 21 October 1945 amended on a 
number of points the legislation governing contracts of employment. 
It regulated periods of probation, notice of dismissal, payment 
during notice, and the right to terminate a contract. 


The new rules apply to all workers except those for whom special schemes are 
in force (e.g., agricultural workers, railwaymen, seamen, house porters) or in pre- 
paration (e.g., apprentices). 

They provide that a stipulation regarding a period of probation is valid only 
if made in writing; in this case the contract may be terminated at the close of 
the period, provided one day’s notice is given. Contracts for a fixed period ex- 
ceeding a month must be drawn up in writing and specify their duration exactly; 
otherwise they are deemed to apply for an indefinite period. They may be ter- 
minated before expiry of the period in the event of sufficient change in circumstan- 
ces; notice varying from six weeks to six months, according to length of service, 
must be given. 

The limitation of the right to terminate contracts applies mainly to women 
who stop work owing to marriage or related reasons. Compensation for dismissal 
must be paid to all workers with 10 years’ unbroken service with the same em- 
ployer; it is equal to a month’s wages for every 3 years’ service, and two months’ 
wages for every 3 years in excess of 15. The compensation is payable to the 
relatives in case of death. 

The Ordinance also contains provisions relating to the worker’s claims in the 
event of the bankruptcy of the employer, and, where a dwelling has been pro- 
vided by the employer, the period of notice to quit that must be given on ter- 
mination of the employment. 

Any provision of a contract which would deprive the worker of the protection 
of the Ordinance is null and void.‘ 





1 Communication from the American Federation of Labor. 

* For an account of the activities of the Board guns the fiscal year 1943-44, see International 
Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, p. 233. 

3 Tenth Annual Report of the National Labor Relations Board, 1945. 

¢ Communication from the I.L.O. Correspondent, Budapest. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN FRANCE 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATION ON WorKS COMMITTEES 


A French Act dated 16 May 1946 extends the scope of the Works 
Committees Ordinance of 22 February 1945! and gives the com- 
mittees additional powers. The object of the original measure was 
to ensure close collaboration between management, technical staff, 
and workers inside each establishment. A year’s experience and a 
number of demands from the workers’ organisations, however, 
led the Constituent Assembly to introduce a number of amend- 
ments, summarised below. 


Extended Scope. 


The scheme was originally applicable in France only but could be extended 
to industries or groups of industries in Algeria. It now applies to both France 
and Algeria and may be extended to the overseas territories by decision of the 
competent Minister after consultation with the authorities and trade organisations 
of these territories. Provision has already been made for such extension to Guade- 
loupe, Guiana, Martinique, and Reunion. 

The committees were hitherto to be established in all industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings regularly employing not less than 100 persons, and could 
be extended to others, to public or private services, and to home workers. The 
Act of 16 May 1946, however, provides as follows: (1) committees must be esta- 
blished in undertakings regularly employing not less than 50 persons, and Minis- 
terial Orders may be issued specifying the undertakings, classes of undertakings 
or occupations in which the obligation extends to those with smaller personnel; 
(2) works committees must be established not only in industrial and commercial 
undertakings, but also in government offices, the liberal professions, companies 
other than industrial and commercial, trade unions, and associations of any sort; 
(3) home workers are to be considered as forming part of the personnel of the un- 
dertaking and must therefore also be represented on the committees. 


Functions.? 


In the social field, wage questions were previously excluded from the compe- 
tence of the committees. The new Act removes this restriction. 

Amendments in the economic field are as follows: (1) the committees must 
now study suggestions made by the management (not only those made by the staff) 
for increasing production or improving output; (2) they must be consulted (not, as 
hitherto, merely informed) on questions concerning organisation, management etc.; 
(3) all committees must now be informed concerning the profits of the undertaking 
and may make suggestions in regard to their use (this provision applied previously 
only to undertakings employing over 500 persons and to joint-stock companies) ; 
(4) since the 1945 provision that one of the auditors of each company should be 
chosen (by the shareholders) from a list drawn up by the committee proved un- 
workable, the new Act provides that, when the auditors appear before the com- 
mittee to explain the financial situation, it may be assisted by its own accountant, 
who will be remunerated by the undertaking; (5) works committees of limited 
companies are entitled to receive the same documents as the shareholders, and 
at the same times, and two members of the committee (one senior employee and 
one worker) will be present at all meetings of the board in an advisory capacity; 
(6) works committees are declared competent to give opinions on price-fixing and 
price increases; (7) members of committees are required to treat as confidential 
“ questions relating to methods of manufacture”, instead of the wider “informa- 
tion which they receive’’, contained in the original Ordinance. 


Composition. 


It is now provided that the staff delegation to the works committees shall be 
as follows: two delegates in undertakings with a staff not exceeding 50, three for 
a staff of 51-75, four for a staff of 76-100, five for a staff of 101-500, and so on. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, od 1945, p. 770. 
* Idem, Vol. LIII, No. 5-6, May-June 1946, p. 397. 
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In each case, there will also be a number of substitutes equal to the number of 
delegates. 

Substitutes will now be present at the meetings of the committees in an ad- 
visory capacity, and each representative labour union recognised in the under- 
taking may appoint a representative who will also have advisory powers. In 
undertakings employing over 500 persons, engineers and chiefs of service will 
have at least one delegate to represent them. 

The right to vote now extends to persons over 18 years who have worked for 
six months (instead of one year) in the undertaking, including foreign nationals 
who have worked in France for not less than six years. French members of the 
staff over 25 (instead of 21) years are now eligible for election if they have 
worked in the undertaking for at least one year (instead of two years). 

The term of membership of the committee is reduced from three years to one 
year, and the following is added to the cases in which membership comes to an 
end: “Any member of the committee may be removed during his term of office if a 
proposal to that effect is made by the trade organisation which put his name 
forward and if such proposal is approved i in secret ballot by the majority of the 
electoral college to which he belongs.” 


Method of Operation. 

The committee is convened by the manager. Should he fail to act, and at 
least half the members of the committee so desire, it may be convened by the 
labour inspector, who will then preside over it. 

The maximum number of hours per month which must be allowed to full 
members of the committee for performance of their duties (with pay) is now 20 
(instead of 15). Time spent by substitutes at meetings will also be paid, as will 
the time spent by delegates of trade unions in attending meetings of the commit- 
tees. 
A works committee may establish subcommittees on special subjects, and 
co-opt experts on these subjects from the undertaking. Such persons will have 
advisory powers and are bound by the same rule regarding confidential informa- 


tion as the members of the committee. ; 
Lastly, it is now provided that provisions of collective agreements concerning 


the powers or operation of works committees are not affected by the Ordinance, 
even though such agreements were concluded or renewed before its issue.* 


Protes: by Employers. 

When the new Act was adopted by the Constituent Assembly, the National 
Council of French Employers sent to the President of the Provisional Government 
a letter of protest in which, after recalling the determination it had previously 
expressed to apply the Ordinance of 22 February 1945 in a spirit favourable to 
an ever closer association of the workers in the economic life of the country, 
it stressed the need for gradual development of the new institution, maintaining 
that “hasty extension would compromise its success and hamper the effort of 
production which it is precisely its + ee to intensify”’. The following were among 
the essential criticisms made: 


(1) The amended scheme is likely to have a serious effect on the authority 
of management, which the legislation of 1945 was said expressly to respect. 
The function of giving and receiving information, which was hitherto proper 
to the works committees, is replaced by an obligation on the management 
to consult the committee; thus, in the day-to-day decisions Of industrial life, 
delay may occur which will always be harmful and sometimes disastrous. The 
unity of command and the sole right to decide, which are the counterpart of 
the employers’ responsibility, would thus be compromised, although their 
necessity is universally recognised, in workers’ co-operatives and Govern- 
ment workshops as much as in private undertakings. 

(2) The provision regarding confidential treatment of information is re- 
stricted to manufacturing processes alone. This restriction ex s to risk of 
publication any information which the management may think fit to give to 
the committee as regards study, research or other matter the disclosure of 
which might have equally serious consequences for the undertaking. 

(3) The first result of the inclusion of wage questions among the functions 
of the works committee will be to provide a constant source of friction, and the 





1 Journal officiel, 17 May 1946, p. 4251. 
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prospects of valuable work in the new institution will thus be restricted. Yet 
the workers will not obtain any real advantage from this. For is not the fixing 
of effective wages inside the wage classes a matter for the management? Is 
not the fixing of scales of wages a matter for the trade organisations to 
settle within the framework of Government decisions? And are not indi- 
vidual complaints matters for the shop stewards, who require no accom- 
panying action by any other body? 

(4) Lastly, it would appear that the consequences of extending the scheme 
to small and medium-sized undertakings have not been sufficiently gauged. 
Not only is the financial burden proportionately heavier for these under- 
takings, but their very possibilities of production are considerably affected. 
The time lost by what is often a very high proportion of skilled personnel, 
added to the time lost by the staff delegates, cannot be combined with main- 
tenance of output. 


In conclusion, the National Council stated its regrets that it had not been 
consulted beforehand by the Government, its refusal, therefore, to take responsi- 
bility for the consequences of applying the new Act, and its belief that the Act 
would cause such a disturbance in the operation of undertakings that its amend- 
ment at an early date would be inevitable.' 


THE SysTEM OF STAFF DELEGATES IN UNDERTAKINGS 


An Act dated 16 April 1946 redefines the position and functions 
of staff delegates. 
7 


While the works committees described above are designed for purposes of 
labour-management collaboration, the task of bringing individual or collective 
complaints before the employer is left to the staff delegates, who were first ap- 
pointed in munition factories during the First World War, were given legal re- 
cognition under the Collective Agreements Act of 24 June 1936*, and became a 
compulsory institution with a clearly defined status under the Legislative Decree 
of 12 November 1938. Another Decree, dated 10 November 1939, however, 
made them appointees of the trade unions instead of elective representatives of 
the staff*, a system which was found in practice to reduce their prestige with both 
employers and workers. Hence the introduction of the Act of 6 April 1946. 


Scope of the Act. 


Staff delegates must be appointed in all industrial, commercial, and agricul- 
tural undertakings regularly employing more than ten persons, and in Govern- 
ment offices, companies, trade unions, and associations of every sort. An Order 
issued by the Minister of Labour, after consultation with the trade organisations 
concerned, will determine the conditions under which home workers shall be con- 
sidered as employed persons for the purposes of the Act. Its application to agri- 
culture will also be determined by Decree. 


Functions of Staff Delegates. 


The delegates are the spokesmen for the staff and transmit to the employer 
any individual or collective complaints which have not received satisfaction, 
relating to the application of wage scales, classification systems, or the provisions 
of labour or social legislation. They may take complaints regarding failure to 
comply with laws or regulations direct to the labour inspector. In such cases the 
inspector must be accompanied by the delegate when checking on the complaint; 
on other visits, he may be so accompanied. An employed person wishing to com- 
plain to his employer may always do so alone, or in the company of the delegate, 
who may on any occasion be accompanied by a representative of his trade union. 

Where there is a works committee, the delegates may transmit to it suggestions 
and observations made by the staff on matters within its competence. Where not, 
they take its place as regards communicating to the employer any suggestions 
for improvements in organisation and output, and ensuring — with the employer 
— that the welfare institutions of the undertaking operate. 

If there is no safety committee, the delegates must supervise the enforcement 
of safety laws and regulations and propose any necessary action in case of serious 
accident or industrial disease. 

1 L’Usine nouvelle, No. 20, 16 May 1946, p. 4. 


2 Cf. LL.O.: Legislative Series, 1936, Fr. 7. 
3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 11, 11 Dec. 1939, p. 292. 
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Election of Delegates. 


The number of delegates depends on the size of the staff, as follows: 11-25 
employees, one delegate; 25-50, two delegates; 51-100, three delegates; 101-250, 
five delegates; 251-500, seven delegates; 501-1000, nine delegates; and one addi- 
tional delegate for every additional 500 employees. An equal number of sub- 
stitutes are also elected. 

It is provided that the staff shall be divided for this purpose into two groups, 
with workers, clerks, etc., in the one and engineers, heads of services, technicians, 
foremen, etc., in the other. Distribution of seats between these two groups is 
decided by agreement with the employer; the labour inspector decides in case of 
disagreement. Separate lists of candidates for each group are drawn up by the 
most representative unions in the undertaking. 

Employees over 18 years who have worked not less than six months in the 
undertaking and have not lost their rights for disloyal conduct, are entitled to 
vote. Candidates for election must be over 21 years and have worked in the under- 
taking for not less than twelve months. Close relatives of the employer and per- 
sons removed from trade union office for disloyal conduct during the war' are ex- 
cluded. Voting is by secret ballot; if the number of candidates receiving a simple 
majority is insufficient, there is a second ballot, the lists again being submitted 
by the unions. If less than half the voters cast their votes on this occasion, a third 
ballot is held, at which persons not put forward by the unions may be candidates. 

Elections must be held within two months of the promulgation of the Act. 
Delegates are elected for a year, and are re-eligible, but must withdraw if they 
leave the undertaking or cease to satisfy the necessary conditions. A delegate may 
be removed if the union which submitted his name so proposes and if this proposal 
is approved in secret ballot by a majority of the appropriate electoral group. 


Exercise of Functions. 


The delegates must be interviewed together, at least once a month, by the head 
of the undertaking or his representative. They also have access to him — indivi- 
dually, together, or in groups — if occasion demands. They may be accompanied 
by their substitutes and by representatives of their unions. In cases where decision 
by a company’s board is required before a complaint can be satisfied, the delegates 
may claim to be heard by the board. 

The employer is required to facilitate performance of the delegates’ functions, 
provide them with a room for meetings and notice-boards for communications 
to the staff. The time required for the performance of their functions — which 
normally should not exceed 15 hours a month — is paid by the employer. 

Similar guarantees are provided as in the Works Committees Ordinance. A 
delegate may not be dismissed without the consent of the works committee, or — 
if there is none — of the labour inspector (but special provision is made for cases 
of serious misconduct). Contravention of the rules governing free election of 
delegates, or the free exercise of their functions, is punishable by fine (500-5,000 
francs), imprisonment (six days-one year), or both. The sentence must include 
imprisonment in case of a second offence within a year. 

The Act does not override any stipulations concerning the appointment or 
powers of staff delegates contained in eollective agreements.? 


SPOKESMEN FOR CREWS OF SWEDISH MERCHANT SHIPS 


By an agreement concluded in March 1946 between the Swedish 
Shipowners’ Association and the Swedish Seamen’s Union, crew 
spokesmen will be introduced in all vessels of the Swedish merchant 


marine. 


The crew of each vessel will nominate one representative who has had at least 
48 months’ seafaring service, and any complaint or other application regarding 
conditions on board should be made through him. The master may decide whether 
such application should be submitted to himself, or to the chief mate or chief 
engineer, as the case may be. It will, however, be the responsibility of the crew 
spokesman to satisfy himself that complaints or applications are, to the best of 





1 Under the Order concerning the restoration of freedom of association (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 638). 
2 Journal officiel, No. 91, 17 Apr. 1946, p. 3244. 
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his judgment, morally or legally justified before being put before the officer in 
question. He may refuse to take up complaints or applications from single 
members of the crew unless, when he submits them to the crew as a whole, there 
is a 50 per cent. vote in favour of referring the matters in question to the officer. 

It will also be the responsibility of the crew spokesman to see that members 
of the crew, especially when signing off the ship, leave their quarters in a neat 
and orderly condition.! 





MIGRATION 


Enguiry into Micratory LaBour IN SouTH AFRICA 


The Government of the Union of South Africa decided recently 
to appoint a judicial commission to examine the Urban Areas Act 
and, if necessary, to draft a Bill. The terms of reference of the com- 
mission include the question of migratory labour for the mines. 


The Government decision was announced in the Senate on 7 May 1946 by 
the Minister of Native Affairs, who said that the commission would be asked also 
to go into the question of pass laws, which was bound up with the Urban Areas 
Act. He stated that his department had been engaged on the question of migra- 
tory labour for the past two years and that he had been informed that the Cham- 
ber of Mines would also welcome an investigation into it. 

The commission will be presided over by Mr. Justice Fagan, former Minister 
of Native Affairs, and will include representatives of the Native Mine Wages 
Commission, the Department of Native Affairs, the Farmers’ Assistance Board, 
and the municipality of Johannesburg.” 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


INTRODUCTION OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN IRAN 


The Iranian Government approved, on 8 November 1945, 
regulations to administer the Accident Insurance Act, which had 
been adopted by Parliament on 20 November 1943. The main 
provisions of the Act and Regulations are summarised below. 


Scope. 


All industrial, commercial, mining, transport, and railway undertakings 
situated in the cities of Teheran, Ispahan, Tabriz, and Meched, and employing 
more than 20 workers, are required to insure their personnel against industrial 
aucidents. The Government may extend the scheme gradually to the rest of the 
country, and plans to this effect will be prepared by the insurance institution 
during the next five years. Members of the employer’s family living with him, 
office employees, and agricultural workers not using power-driven machinery, are 
not covered by the scheme. 


Administration and Finance. 


The scheme will be administered by the Iran Company, or any other Iranian 
insurance undertaking which the Government may select. For the time being, 
the Iran Company is the only insurance carrier. Disputes between it and employ- 
ers or workers will come before a committee composed of arbitrators chosen by 
the parties the arbitrators agree on an umpire, whose decision is not subject to 
appeal. 

Insurance contributions are paid as to two thirds by the employers and as to 
one third by the workers, at a rate of 1%, 2, 244 or 3% per cent. of wages, accord- 
ing to the risk class in which the occupation is placed. 


1 Nautisk Tidskrift, No. 4, 1946. 
2 Rand Daily Mail, 8 May 1946. 
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Risks and Benefits. 


The risks covered are death, permanent or total disablement, permanent total 
or partial loss (or loss of use) of a limb, temporary loss of use of one or several 
limbs, if caused by an industrial accident or disease resulting directly from em- 
ployment. 

In case of death, the victim’s dependants receive a lump sum equal to 900 times 
his last daily wage, but not more than 100,000 rials. Funeral expenses are paid by 
the institution up to a maximum of 20 days’ wages. In case of permanent total 
disablement, the compensation is the same as that paid to dependants in case of 
death. Partial permanent incapacity gives the right to a number of days’ wages 
varying between 18 and 540 according toa specified scale. 

In cases of occupational disease, the worker is entitled to medical treatment 
and hospital care at the insurance institution’s expense, and to payment of the 
wages (by the employer for the first five days, by the employer and the institution 
in equal parts during the next five, and by the institution alone from the eleventh 
to the hundredth day). Incase of incurable disease, the worker is entitled to 
compensation which varies with the gravity of the case but may not exceed 600 
days’ wages. 


Preventive Measures. 


The regulations prescribe the action which employers must take to protect 
their workers’ health (provision of masks in cotton-ginning and wool-carding, for 
protection against dust; supplying of at least a litre of milk a day in industries 
using toxic gases; provision of waterproof boots for persons working in wet places; 
shower-rooms, canteens, etc.). 

Provision is made for fines of from 5,000 to 50,000 rials in case of contraven- 
tion, and employers are made liable for payment of compensation if they do not 
observe the instructions regarding preventive action. 





LIVING CONDITIONS 


WorkKErRsS’ ALLOTMENT GARDENS IN FRANCE 


A French Act of 7 May 1946 consolidated and amended previous 
legislation on the subject of workers’ allotment gardens. It contains 
detailed regulations concerning approved workers’ allotment so- 
cieties, the terms of leases, and the requisitioning of land, and should 
enable an increasing number of workers to rent individual allot- 
ments to be worked during their spare time. 


The Act applies to all holders of workers’ allotments, whether the land is 
placed by ‘“‘disinterested initiative’ at the disposal of family breadwinners as 
such, to be worked by them solely to meet family needs, or by industrial or agri- 
cultural undertakings at the disposal of individual employees, or is obtained 
through the holders’ own initiative and worked by them solely to meet family 
needs and not for purposes of commercial profit. 


Approved Workers’ Allotment Societies. 


Organisations for the promotion of workers’ allotments may benefit by the 
provisions of the Act on condition that they have been approved by the Minister 
of Agriculture, and that their rules are in conformity with the model rules issued 
by the Minister. Approved societies are entitled to an annual subsidy, varying 
with the number of new allotments created and the improvements made by the 
society. 


Leases. 


The Act regulates the period of notice for the termination of leases, but pro- 
vides by way of exception that existing holders (approved societies and persons 
who work their allotments in the manner contemplated by the Act) shall have 





1 Communication from the Iranian Government. 
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their lease extended to 1 November of the second year following that in which 
the Decree fixing the end of the state of war is issued. After this date, not less than 
six months’ notice must be given, to take effect between 1 and 13 November in 
any year. If no notice is given, the lease is tacitly considered to be renewed for 
one year at a time. If notice is given by the owner of the land, he must state his 
reasons, showing clearly the use he intends to make of it. If his only reason is a 
claim that the rent is too low, he must propose a new figure; if the allotment 
holder does not agree to the new figure, either party may ask the local magistrate 
to fix the rent with reference to the rents payable for similar holdings in the lo- 
cality. On expiration of the lease, the holder may claim compensation for any 
improvements he has made. He is entitled to damages if within six months of the 
expiration of the lease, it is found that the reasons given by the owner for serving 
notice were untrue. 


Requisitioning of Land for Allotment Gardens. 


When the interested parties are unable to obtain by amicable methods the use 
of non-utilised land which is suitable for cultivation as allotments, they are en- 
titled under the new Act to apply to the prefect to requisition the land they need. 
If after consulting the director of agricultural services for the department, the 
prefect approves the application, he must fix the rent to be paid for the requi- 
sitioned land, with reference solely to the actual loss of income suffered by the 
owner through the temporary dispossession. The above-mentioned provisions 
concerning the duration and renewal of leases applv also to requisition orders. On 
requisitioned land, permanent buildings or buildings suitable for dwelling purposes 
may be erected only with the owner’s consent. 

Requisitions may be ordered only for the benefit of approved workers’ allot- 
ment societies, heads of large families, and war-disabled men, in that order. The 
following types of property are exempt from requisition: sites adjoining dwelling 
houses and enclosed by fences or walls; orchards and gardens of less than 1,000 
square metres; sites adjoining farm buildings; and sites for which building permits 
have been issued and where construction is scheduled to start within six months." 


Houipay FaciLitres IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A report by the Catering Wages Commission? in Great Britain 
on the Development of the Catering, Holiday and Tourist Services was 
submitted to the Ministry of Labour and National Service in Sep- 
tember 1945 and has recently been published. The recommenda- 
tions cover a wide field, and those parts of the report dealing with 
the functions in regard to holidays of the proposed Travel, Holiday 
and Catering Board and with holiday services are summarised 


below. 


The report recommends the establishment by statute of a new central organi- 
sation, to be called the National Travel, Holiday and Catering Board, to promote 
the development of the country’s travel, holiday and catering services. Its con- 
stituent associations would be known as the Catering Development Association 
and the Travel Association (in effect, the existing Travel Association of Great 
Britain). The functions of the Board in regard to holiday services would be to 
act as a direct link with the Government on matters affecting the development of 
holiday services, including legislation, to provide an information service for 
holiday-makers and to assist and stimulate the taking of holidays by those newly 
entitled to them, and to endeavour to co-ordinate all the component parts of the 
holiday service industry. The carrying out of the broad lines of policy laid down 
by the Board would be the responsibility of a joint committee of the two con- 
stituent associations, the actual day-to-day work being entrusted to whichever 
association appeared to be the more appropriate. 

Under the term “holiday services’’ are included travel, entertainment and 
the amenities provided at holiday resorts, the furnishing of information thereon, 
and the provision of new types of holiday facilities, such as special camps and 
the staggering of holidays. The Commission considers the most important and 





1 Journal officiel, 8 May 1946, p. 3886. 
*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 529. 
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urgent of these to be the staggering of holidays, a question with which it has dealt 
in a special report.! Much useful assistance in bringing about an orderly extension 
of holiday camps could be given by the proposed Board acting as a co-ordinating 
link between the various interests and authorities. The Commission also suggests 
that some of the Government’s wartime hostels should, if suitable, be converted 
into holiday centres and made available primarily to those in the lower income 
rm who have not been able to afford a holiday in the past. 

e Commission refers to the work of the Committee on Workers’ Holidays in 
Belgium, and appends a note on this subject based on an article in the Interna- 
tional Labour Review of February 1939.2 It is impressed by the very useful work 
which can be accomplished in the field of holiday facilities by a body of experts 
having official support, and considers this subject might usefully be studied by 
the proposed Board. A survey to ascertain the holiday requirements of the 
general public would be of the greatest value, attention being directed first of all 
to the kind of accommodation desired and the amount of money which could be 
spent on it.’ 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF CHRISTIAN TRADE 
UNIONS 


The International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions held 
its Ninth Congress in Amsterdam from 4 to 6 June 1946. Eight 
national trade union centres and twelve international trade secre- 
tariats were represented by 225 delegates from Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Spain (the Basque country), and 
Switzerland. In addition, the Congress was attended by two repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Sector of the Austrian Confederation of 


Trade Unions and two representatives of the Christian trade union 
movement of Poland. The International Labour Office was also 
represented. 


Mr. Pauwels, Belgian ex-minister, presided. The Congress revised the rules 
of the Confederation so as to base it upon the national centres on the one hand 
and the international trade secretariats on the other. 

The following Executive Committee was elected under the new rules: Mr. 
Pauwels (Belgium), President; Mr. Gaston Tessier (France) and Mr. F. P. 
Fuykschot (Netherlands), Vice-Presidents; Mr. P. J. S. Serrarens (Netherlands), 
Secretary-General; Mr. J. A. Schaafsma (Building Workers’ International), Mr. 
Garnier (Railwaymen’s International), and Mr. J. van Buggenhout (Miners’ 
International). 

A tribute was paid to Mr. Serrarens, who has acted as Secretary-General 
since 1920. 


Revision of Programmes. 


The principal item on the agenda was the revision of the programme of the 
Confederation, which dates from the Innsbruck Congress (1922). 

The remodelled programme continues to be based on Christian doctrine and 
morals, and affirms that the object of economic and social organisation must be 
the full development of the human personality. This fundamental principle 
underlies the opposition of the Confederation both to capitalism and to fascist 
and communist dictatorship, and in its name the programme rejects State control 
and nationalisation as a general system; insists on the worker's rights within his 
undertaking, within his occupation, and in the community; demands freedom of 
association; defends the rights of the family; calls for escape from proletarian 


1 Cf.\International Labour Review Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 255. 

‘eats. Vol. XX XIX, No. 2, Feb. 1939: ‘“‘Workers’ Holidays in Belgium’’, by Henri JANNE, 
pp. 190-1 

3 MINISTRY OF pone agg so Nationa Service: Development of the Catering, Holiday and 
Tourist Services (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1946). 
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conditions by access to private ownership; and recommends the reform of econo- 
mic life by the establishment of permanent machinery for collaboration between 
ae and workers’ organisations, the institutions to be endowed with social 
and economic powers under Government supervision. 

The programme of action includes a series of demands concerning the role of 
the public authorities, hours of work, the age of admission to employment for 
young persons, action against occupational diseases, general health conditions, 
wage fixing, and insurance against sickness, invalidity, old age, accidents, and 
unemployment. 

The section on international collaboration on the workers’ behalf will be re- 
examined by the Council of the Confederation, which is to meet ina few months; 
but in the meantime the Congress took the opportunity to express its firm attach- 
ment to the International Labour Organisation. 


Resolution on Freedom of Association. 


After hearing a report from Mr. Gaston Tessier, the Congress adopted the 
following resolution: 


Whereas freedom of association proceeds from a natural right, and is an 
oo characteristic of each human being and a component of human 

ignity; 

Whereas work makes a demand not only on the physical but also on the 
intellectual and moral energy which our nature provides; 

Whereas ideological divergence within the modern community implies 
different conceptions of present and future life, and of individual, family, 
occupational and social rights and duties; 

Whereas the establishment of single, compulsory trade unions, wherever 
and in whatever form it has occurred, has led to fearful tyranny; 

And whereas the ever-growing powers of the State, not only as a political 
force and social arbiter, but as industrial employer or producer, necessitate 
defence of the workers’ interests in and through a diversity of trade union 
organisations; 


The Ninth Congress of the International Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions resolves: 


(1) That national legislation and international regulations should gua- 
rantee, in practice, the full exercise of freedom of association in these three 
main forms: 

(a) Full opportunity to be given to all workers to organise in a manner 

suited to their needs, convictions and affinities; 

(b) A maximum of facilities should be given for the establishment and 
operation of labour organisations, with no restrictions save those — of 
a strictly limited character — required by public order; 

(c) All unions of wage earnersand salaried employees that have been duly 
constituted and provide safeguards as regards independence, seniority, 
stability, and activity, to be recognised as having a representative 
character in dealings with the employers and the authorities; 

(2) That industrial organisation, and indeed more generally the co- 
ordination of economic and social forces, should be effected, from the under- 
taking through to the international level, by means of joint meetings and 
collective agreements, which should effectively safeguard freedom of associa- 
tion by means of a proper understanding between the workers’ representative 
organisations; 

(3) That the Confederation should make every effort to secure the in- 
sertion of the principle of freedom of association in international law and to 
have this freedom re-established in those countries where it has been abolished ; 
the Congress makes an urgent appeal to all who share this desire, to bring 
their influence to bear on world opinion to the same effect; 

(4) That with the aid of the International Confederation, the Christian 
trade union movement in the different countries should accentuate its origin- 
ality, its influence, and its power of expansion and of organisation. 


THe WorKERS’ MOVEMENT IN LATIN AMERICA 


A brief account is given below of the activities of the Latin 
American workers’ organisations during the first half of 1946, based 
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on reports received by the Office from its Correspondents in the 
Latin American capitals and from the national trade union federa- 
tions, and on the weekly Noticierio de la C.T.A.L., published by the 
Confederation of Latin American Workers (C.T.A.L.), which at its 
Extraordinary Congress held in Paris in October 1945! defined the 
general policy to be followed by the affiliated organisations. 


Trade Union Organisation. 


C.T.A.L. The number of organisations affiliated to the Confederation has 
risen to 18, with the establishment on a firm footing of the Brazilian Workers’ 
Unification Movement and the Confederation of Nicaraguan Workers. 


National organisations. Among the countries in which labour organisation 
has made good progress, special mention may be made of Brazil, Panama, and 
Venezuela. 

In Brazil the first Congress of Labour Organisations of the State of Sio Paulo 
took place in January 1946 and was attended by representatives of 6 State federa- 
tions and 30 State unions for the textile, metal, food, transport, building, gas 
and other industries. Resolutions were adopted on such subjects as the right to 
strike, wage rates for night work, annual holidays with pay, and labour unity, 
and energetic Government action was demanded against foreign public utility 
undertakings whose activities are harmful to the national economy. In a special 
resolution the Congress appealed to the labour organisations of the whole country 
to hold a national workers’ congress as early as possible with the object of forming 
a General Confederation of Brazilian Workers. 

The outstanding event in Panama was the establishment in May 1946 of the 
Union of Workers in the Panama Canal Zone, under the auspices of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (C.1.0.) of the United States and of the C.T.A.L. 
This union, which already has 10,000 members, has decided to affiliate with the 
C.1.0. since its members work on United States Federal territory. 

In Venezuela, apart from the establishment of the petroleum workers’ federa- 
tion mentioned below, reference may be made to the consolidation of the Regional 
Federation of Workers in the Federal District and the State of Miranda, and to 
the establishment of the Federation of Workers’ Unions in the State of Tachira, 
the Venezuelan Federation of Dockers’ Unions, and an aviation employees’ 
union.? 


Petroleum workers. Special attention should be called to the foundation in 
May 1946 of the Federation of Venezuelan Petroleum Workers’ Unions.’ This 
new federation was established in accordance with a decision, reached at the 
Second Ordinary Congress of the C.T.A.L. (Cali, 1944)*, to speed up the organisa- 
tion of Latin American petroleum workers on a national basis with a view to the 
subsequent foundation of a continental union. One of the first results of the 
formation of the federation was the conclusion of a collective agreement with the 
petroleum companies. 

With the establishment of the Venezuelan federation, there are now five 
national organisations of petroleum workers in Latin America (in Colombia, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela). The Colombian federation (Fedepetrol) 
was also set up (in 1945) in consequence of the Cali decision. The existence of 
these organisations is expected to contribute to the success of the I.L.O. Petroleum 
Committee, which is to hold its first meeting at Lima early in February 1947.5 


Organisation of teachers. Mention should also be made of the Fifth Congress 
of American Teachers, which was held in May 1946 in Mexico City. The con- 
gress adopted a number of decisions regarding the organisation of Latin American 
school teachers, the democratisation of elementary and secondary education, the 
development and modernisation of technical and vocational education, the 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 557. 

? The Union of Workers and Salaried Employees of the Aviation Companies, composed of per- 
sonnel of Pan American Airways Inc., the Dutch K.L.M., Aerovias Venezolanas Avensa, Aero- 
postal Venezolana, a'nd Linea Aérea Taca de Venezuela. 

* Composed of 33 unions of employees of the following companies: Petroleum Corporation; 
Compafiia de Petréleo Lago; Caribbean Petroleum Company; Mene Grande Oil Company, C. - 
Compafiia Consolidada de Petréleo; Sinclair Oil Company; Socony-Vacuum Oil Compan a < 
Venezuela; S.A. Petrolera Las Mercedes; Texas Petroleum Company; Richmond Exploration 
pany; California Petroleum Company; Coro Petroleum Company; Caracas Petroleum §S.A.; 
Atlantic Refining Company; Phillips Venezuelan Oil Company; North Venezuelan Petroleum 
Company; Barnsdall South American Corporation 

4Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 2, Feb. 1945, p. 236. 

5 See above, p. 59. 
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democratic institutions of the continent, and collaboration with the teachers’ and 
workers’ organisations of other countries and parts of the world. It ratified the 
agreement between the American Teachers’ Confederation and the C.T.A.L., and 
decided to send a delegation to the conference of the International Teachers’ 
Federation (held in Paris in July) with the object of preparing for the establish- 
ment of a teachers’ department in the World B ederation of Trade Unions. 

In the same month a conference on education, politics, and ecenomics was 
also held by the National Teachers’ Union in Mexico City. Resolutions were 
adopted for the strengthening of unity in the profession and of relations between 
teachers and workers in the American continent and the world. 


Other congresses. Among the many trade union meetings held in Latin America 
during the peat under review, the following should also be mentioned: Second 
Congress of the Federation of Colombian Petroleum Workers (Medellin, July 
1946); National Labour Congress (under the auspices of the Confederation of 
Colombian Workers, Medellin, August 1946); Congress of the Confederation of 
Costa Rican Workers (San José, June 1946); Eleventh National Congress of the 
Confederation of Cuban Workers (February 1946); First National Sugar Growing 
Congress (Cuba, May 1946); Sixth Conference of the Federation of Workers of 
the Province of Havana (April 1946); First Congress of Ecuadorian Petroleum 
Workers (Ancén, July 1946); Congress of the Confederation of Ecuadorian 
Workers (Guayaquil, August 1946); Meeting of the Peruvian Federation of 
Mining and Metal Workers (Lima, February 1946); National Trade Union 
Assembly (Lima, May 1946); Second Congress of the Uruguayan General Federa- 
tion of Workers (July 1946). 


Labour unity. The effort to prevent duplication in the trade union move- 
ment, whether national or continental, was given special attention by the 
C.T.A.L. and its affiliated organisations, especially those of Colombia, Costa 
Rica, and Cuba. In particular, the C.T.A.L. held a meeting at Mexico City in 
April 1946, at which measures were approved for strengthening Latin American 
labour unity irrespective of religious or political differences. 


Labour-Management A greements. 
The national centres affiliated to the C.T.A.L. proceeded with renewed energy 


to apply the Cali pose eet regarding co-operation between the workers’ move- 


ment and national organisations of producers, with the object of speeding up the 
industrialisation and economic emancipation of the Latin American countries. 

In February 1946 the Confederation of Ecuadorian Workers signed an agree- 
ment with various organisations representing industry and agriculture for a joint 
campaign with the above-mentioned object (the Cuenca Agreement). In April 
about 1,000 representatives of workers’ and employers’ organisations in Mexico 
celebrated — in the presence of General Avila Camacho, President of Mexico, 
Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, President of the C.T.A.L., and the Latin 
American workers’ delegates to the Third Labour Conference of American States 
Members of the I.L.O. — the first anniversary of the Mexican Labour-Manage- 
ment Agreement, concluded between the Confederation of Mexican Workers and 
the National Chamber of Manufacturing Industry.! 

Both the Mexican and the Ecuadorian agreements safeguard the workers’ 
right to defend their class interests. ‘The Cuban and Uruguayan centres affiliated 
to the C.T.A.L. have continued their efforts for the conclusion of similar agree- 
ments in their respective countries. 


Social and Economic Policy. 


Latin American unions and the I.L.0. The various national trade union 
centres in Latin America have been active in pressing for ratification by their 
respective Governments of Conventions adopted at the International Labour 
Conference. Further, since Apri! 1946 they have paid special attention to inform- 
ing their member unions of the resolutions adopted at the Third Labour Con- 
ference of American States Members of the I.L.O., which was held in that month 
in Mexico City.? Support for the resolutions concerning freedom of association 
and trade union activities was particularly vigorous in Ecuador and Brazil. 


Wage movements. During the period under review, the Latin American work- 
ers’ organisations conducted an active campaign for effective price control and — 
in several countries — for wage increases. The demand for higher pay, due to a 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 776. 
* Idem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, pp. 317-339. 
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considerable rise in the cost of living, was pressed more particularly in Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Mexico, and Venezuela, by means of petitions to the Govern- 
ment, demands for the revision of collective agreements, or strikes. Some im- 
provement was obtained for the Venezuelan petroleum workers and in certain of 
the mining and metal industries of Mexico. Mention should also be made of the 
demands communicated by the following organisations to the employers con- 
cerned: by the Confederation of Costa Rican Workers to the United Fruit Com- 
pany and the Northern Railway Company of that country; by the Federation of 
Peruvian Mining and Metal Workers to the Cerro de Pasco Connenutien by the 
Federation of Cuban Sugar Workers to the sugar companies; and by the Bolivian 
Railwaymen’s Confederation to the railway companies of that country. 

In July 1946, the Twelfth National Council of the Confederation of Cuban 
Workers submitted to the President of the country a petition calling for a 30 
per cent. increase in wages and salaries, energetic action against the black market, 
and imprisonment for profiteers. When the petition was submitted, over 100,000 
workers held a demonstration in front of the President’s Palace. 


Cost of living. In most cases, parallel with this demand for higher wages, the 
workers’ organisations have vigorously pressed for the framing of an integrated 
economic policy, aimed at controlling monopolies and applying definite plans for 
industrialisation and diversified agriculture, which would increase national pro- 
ductivity and wealth and thus raise the purchasing power of the wage earning 
groups. As part of this campaign, the C.T.A.L. published a study entitled E/ 
Peligro de los Monopolios y la Manera de Combatirlos (The Danger of Monopolies 
and How to Fight Them), which was submitted to the first Congress of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions (Paris, 1945). 

Early in July 1946 a labour-management conference was held in Mexico City 
with the object of stemming the extraordinary rise in the cost of living and the 
activities of the black market. According to official statistics, the price index had 
risen by 430 per cent. since 1939; trade union statistics showed a rise of 520 per 
cent. Delegates were present from workers’ organisations for the railways, agri- 
culture, and the sugar, mining, and textile industries, as well as from the Con- 
federation of Mexican Workers, the National Confederation of Peasants, and the 
National Chamber of Manufacturing Industry. The meeting called on the 
Government for action: (a) to increase industrial and agricultural production; 
(b) to refuse to the banks credits for speculative transactions; (c) to regulate 
imports and exports; (d) to apply existing anti-monopoly legislation and expose 
the tricks by means of which speculation in prime necessities is carried on and 
prices are artificially raised; (e) to give priority to transport problems; (f) to 
control prices by strict application of the relevant legislation; and (g) to establish 
immediately an organisation, with full trade union representation, to put this 
programme into effect. 

A few days after this conference the President of Mexico established a National 
Economic Council composed of three labour members, three management mem- 
bers, and one Government member; its principal tasks will be to secure a reduc- 
tion in the cost of living and a sufficient supply of necessities. (A similar tri- 
partite committee had been established in Venezuela, by Decree of the Revolu- 
tionary Governing Committee, in May 1945.) 


Political Questions. 


In accordance with a decision of the World Federation of Trade Unions, the 
organisations affiliated to the C.T.A.L. have conducted an active campaign to 
obtain the support of their respective Governments for giving the W.F.T.U. a 
more favourable status in relation to the United Nations. 

During recent months the C.T.A.L. and its affiliated organisations have 
worked with renewed energy for the right of self-determination of dependent 
peoples and particularly of Puerto Rico. 

The struggle against the Franco régime and the Falange in Spain constituted 
another important activity of the organised labour movement of Latin America, 
pursued in accordance with decisions of the C.T.A.L. and the W.F.T.U. In the 
middle of July 1946 the C.T.A.L. started a continent-wide campaign in support 
of Spanish democracy, an outstanding feature of which was the dockers’ boycott 
of Spanish vessels and ships of other countries carrying goods to or from Spain. 

An interesting aspect of the growing participation of the Latin American 
workers’ movement in public life has been the success of several trade union 
leaders at recent legislative elections. Mr. Fidel Vel4squez, Secretary-General of 
the Confederation of Mexican Workers, was elected Senator; Mr. Lazaro Peja, 
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Secretary-General of the Confederation of Cuban Workers, was re-elected Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, and Mr. Jestis Menéndez, Secretary-General 
of o Sugar Workers’ Confederation of the same country, was also elected to 
the House. 


DanisH TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


The Danish Confederation of Trade Unions held its triennial 
Ordinary Congress in Copenhagen, from 23 to 25 May 1946. Besides 
1,009 elected delegates, and representatives of a number of Danish 
institutions and organisations, the Congress was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the International Labour Office, the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, and national organisations in Finland, France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States (C.1.0.). 


The President of the Confederation, Mr. Eilert Jensen, reported on the past 
three-year period, which included the two last and hardest years of the occupa- 
tion (the state of emergency had been proclaimed, and the Danish Govern- 
ment and Rigsdag suspended, on 29 August 1943) as well as the year following 
liberation. Membership had risen during this period from 545,000 to 604,300, 
of whom 112,000 were women, a proportion of about 19 per cent. as against 18 
per cent. at the beginning of the period under review. 

As regards the whole position and attitude of the Confederation during the 
occupation, Mr. Jensen referred to his report to the Confederation’s Represen- 
tative Body on 30 and 31 May 1945, which had been unanimously approved 
and subsequently published, and from which “‘a clear idea could be obtained of the 
way we held the balance between our legal and illegal activity, and of our 
harmonious collaboration with the Social Democratic Party and the various 
branches of the labour movement”’. 

After describing the establishment of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
(to which the Danish Confederation now belongs), the trade union situation in 
Central Europe, and Scandinavian trade union collaboration, the speaker men- 
tioned the various relief schemes in which the Danish trade union movement 
had been able to take part. 


Wages and Employment. 


He then referred to the Confederation’s efforts to start an energetic campaign 
against price increases and to secure a rise in the real wages of the workers, which 
by 1943 had fallen below the pre-war level by 18 per cent. for men and 17 per cent. 
for women. This campaign had been so successful that by the time of the libera- 
tion the average loss in real wages could be put at not more than 5 per cent. (for 
some time past the Danish trade union movement has aimed at “solidarity” in 
its wage policy, setting as the first objective the raising of the wages of the lowest 
paid groups — unskilled workers and women). Moreover, in the agreements 
concluded during the current year, various groups of workers — for instance, the 
seamen — had secured considerable improvements. 

On the other hand, as a result of the shortage of raw materials and fuel, there 
had for the first time in many years been a significant increase in unemployment; 
the average had risen from 4.6 per cent. in 1944 to 8.2 per cent in 1945. In this 
connection, Mr. Jensen complained that the present Agrarian Government had 
thought fit not only to reduce unemployment benefit rates, but also to repeal the 
— Sharing Act! and the Overtime Act and even to order the stopping of public 
works. 


Programme of Demands. 


Mr. Jensen then recalled that the following demands had been put forward 
at the meeting of the Representative Body in May 1945: repeal of the Indus- 
trial Relations Act of 14 September 1940 (setting up a Labour and Conciliation 
Board); increase of real wages to the level of 1939 and subsequent further im- 





Me International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944: “‘Danish Social Policy in Wartime’’, 


p. 190. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 192; the Labour and Conciliation Board has powers 
of arbitration in specified circumstances. 
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provement; rationing of all essential consumers’ goods, particularly in order to 
secure a supply of new clothes for the mass of the population; reduction of prices 
and improved quality; reform of the conciliation institution to facilitate a suffi- 
ciently Ninel examination of the substance of collective agreements; amend- 
ment of social legislation; amendment of factory legislation; expansion of the 
system of workers’ deputies; more insight for the workers into management; 
full employment; possible future reduction of hours; share in control of economic 
affairs; and Scandinavian and international collaboration. 

Effect had been given to some of these claims; but the trade union movement 
was sharply critical of the present Government's will and power not only to solve 
economic problems but to meet the demands for improvement in social and labour 
legislation. As regards the first claim referred to above, the Industrial Rela- 
tions Act had expired — without having been extended — on 1 November 1945, 
and compulsory arbitration in disputes regarding material conditions had there- 
fore lapsed. 


Illegal Strikes. 


The speaker then referred to the series of illegal strikes which had broken out 
since the liberation. Some of these had been purely wage conflicts, others had 
been caused or precipitated by employers and managers whose attitude had 
been definitely unpatriotic, and others again had been demonstrations against 
judicial sentences or legislation or against the Government. Immediately after 
the German capitulation, there had been demonstrations, particularly in Copen- 
hagen, where a deputation to the Rigsdag had made vigorous and hp-ciuiiies 
demands for immediate acceptance. It was significant that many of the demands 
then given a foremost place — immediate reduction of hours, extension of holi- 
days, etc. — had now been relegated to the background. 

There had been a fresh attempt at a general strike over the decision to give 
force of law to the conciliation proposal in the butchers’ dispute. The speaker 
sharply attacked such methods, which, he said, recoiled on the workers’ own 
heads and diminished their chance of gathering all true democrats together 
round their political programme. (The same opinion — that absolute respect 
must be maintained for a duly passed Act of Parliament — was expressed by the 
Chairman of the Social Democratic Party and former Minister of Social Affairs, 
Mr. H. Hedhoft, in a speech to the Congress on the economic and social situation 
of the country.) 

Furthermore, Mr. Jensen continued, Danish workers must demand better 
planned and more rational production and secure their right to a fair share of 
the economic benefits of rationalisation. A proper wage settlement would be 
impossible so long as only one of the parties — the employers — was acquainted 
with the economic capacity of the undertakings. For this reason, they must work 
for the introduction of the system of joint production committees. 


General Resolution. 


There followed a debate touching on the following subjects: the powers of 
the Confederation (which are less extensive than those of the other Scandinavian 
national organisations); the “solidarity’’ wage policy as against the retention of 
full freedom of action for the affiliated unions; and alleged communist splitting 
tactics and reliance on disturbances in labour relations. The Congress then 
approved the general report with only one dissentient vote, and adopted the 
following resolution by a large majority (15 votes against): 


The Confederation will continue to work for a rise in the workers’ 
standard of living, and therefore instructs its Executive to press the 
demand for reductions in the prices of all consumers’ goods and for effective 
State or municipal control over both quality and prices. Importance must 
be attached to securing supplies which will provide raw materials for home 
production and enable the working population to purchase all prime necessi- 
ties. 

The production of capital goods must be increased, and with this object, 
attempts will be made to secure the establishment of production committees 
through which the workers can acquire confidence and interest in the produc- 





1 Later in the same day, the Rigsdag adopted a Government Bill to give force of law to the 
State Conciliator’s proposal in the unskilled workers’ dispute; the Social Democrats voted for the 
Bill, and their spokesman urged in this connection that workers and salaried employees should be 
given a share in management. 
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tion process. Production must be so organised that full employment is secured. 

The distribution of consumers’ goods must be regulated systematically 
and social legislation must be so extended that full social security for the popu- 
lation is provided. 

The scope of collective agreements must be extended to the groups not 
yet covered. There must be absolute respect for collective agreements, and 
all action outside the proper organs of the workers’ own unions must be 
opposed as harmful to the labour movement as a whole. The Confederation 
must aim at the introduction of a procedure to ensure that collective nego- 
tiations on agreements take place in good time. 

The trade union movement continues to support the socialist and demo- 
cratic programme of social democracy and desires to collaborate with the Social 
Democratic Party for the enforcement of this programme. 

The Danish trade union movement promises its collaboration in the inter- 
national field, and with the World Federation of Trac: Unions, for the 
furtherance of understanding between the peoples and the advantage of the 
working population. It undertakes to support by all lawful means the struggle 
of Spanish democracy against fascism and any efforts by the United Nations 
to open the way towards freedom of decision for the Spanish people. 


The principal officers of the Confederation were re-elected by acclamation.' 


DEMANDS OF TEXTILE WORKERS IN ECUADOR 


Following the decisions of its first National Council, held in 
March 1946, the Federation of Ecuadorian Textile Workers re- 
cently published a number of statements and demands which are 
summarised below. 


The Federation first endorses the resolutions of the National Economic Con- 
ference (Cuenca, February 1946)? and supports the development of industry in 
general, and the textile industry in particular, in Ecuador. It then demands 
action to improve textile techniques, including low-interest loans and allocation 
of foreign exchange for re-equipment; special control to prevent installation of 
obsolete machinery, etc.; compulsory industrial reserve funds for depreciation 
and renewal purposes; and investment of insurance fund capital in the properly 
planned re-equipment and expansion of the textile industry. Support is also given 
to the Cuenca recommendations on cotton-growing (more intensive cultivation, 
increased irrigation of suitable land, Government prospecting for suitable land in 
new regions, seed selection and distribution by the Department of Agriculture 
for standardisation purposes, and industrial use of cottonseed for oil and fodder). 
Further, the cultivation and industrialisation of textile fibres, especially hemp and 
ramie, are advocated, as well as the expansion of wool production by importing 
selected strains of sheep. 

The Federation calls for a change in the Government's priority policy regard- 
ing imports; immediate facilities for the importation and transport of the raw 
materials which the industry requires; periodical revision of the customs protec- 
tion accorded to the textile industry so as to prevent excessive prices and harmful 
competition without hindering national industrial development; and revision of 
the commercial treaty with Colombia. It urges that producers of textile raw 
materials should be helped to secure a fair price, as well as credits and other 
facilities; that manufacturers should cease to grant exclusive sale concessions, but 
should trade direct to the consumer and thus reduce retail prices; and that the 
living conditions of textile workers should be improved in the manner shown in a 
special resolution. The Federation calls for an immediate establishment of train- 
ing courses for textile workers, as well as scholarships abroad. It is prepared to 
collaborate in all study and action regarding the textile industry, both within 
the country and internationally, and calls for the inclusion of Ecuador in the 
1.L.0. Committee on the Textile Industry.* 








1 Social-Demokraten (Copenhagen), 24-26 May 1946. 
2 See above, p. 103. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. from the Federation of Ecuadorian Textile Workers. 





STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on 
labour conditions in different countries, the index numbers of the 
cost of living and retail prices are given in this issue. 

The table shows: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, clothing, 
rent, and ‘“‘miscellaneous’’, specified in the headings by the letters 
a toe. 

(2) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January-February 1946 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes”, pp. 117-127. 

For other topics in labour statistics, see the present number for 
statistics of wage rates and earnings, to appear next in the Nov- 
ember issue; and the May-June number for statistics of unem- 
ployment, employment and hours of work, to appear next in the 
September issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLE 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist’’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received’’. 

The sign f signifies: “provisional figures”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue’. 

The sign —— between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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. ¢ = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
2 Since July 1941, a-e. 3 Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. ¢ Bureau 
Industrial Conference Board. * ™May and July-Dec. *Dec. * July: 117. 
2 July: 107. ™% July: 115. ™ July: 125. 
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AMERICA (concl.) 
Country 
Country 
Chile a say Cuba | Ecuador} Mexico | Panama ao Peru = be 
Town or no. | Sant- San Guaya- . Asun- P Monte- Town of nc 
of localities iago Bogota José 30 quil Mexico | Panama cién Lima video cas of localitic 
Original base | Mar. Feb. July-Dec. Aug. 
¢= 100) 1928 1937 ° 1936 1937 1927 1934 1942 1938 1913 1929 
Cost of living — 
Conpon 
sas of the inde 
& ee a-e a-e a-e ? ° a-c ° a-c, ¢€ a-e a-e a) 
> 1929 
1929 100 * . . * . * * 100 | 100 * Say 
1930 99 * * * * * * * 96 100 * Hts 
1931 98 * * * « * * * 90 100 * He} 
1932 104 * * * * * * * 86 99 * 44 
1933 130 * * * * * « * 83 93 ‘ 1935 
1934 130 * * * * 100 * * 85 93 * 1936 
1935 132 * * * * 108 * * 86 96 * 1937 
1936 144 * 100 * * 114 * * 90 96 * 1938 
1937 162 100 106 * * 139 * ° 96 98 * 1939 
1938 169 113 107 * * 153 * 100 97 98 * 1940 
1939 171 118 108 * * 155 * 1108 96 103 . 1941 
1940 193 115 105 * * 157 * 1173 104 108 * 1942 
1941 222 113 108 * * 164 * 1298 112 107 . 1943 
1942 279 123 131 * * 188 * 147 126 110 . 1944 
1943 324 142 168 * * 247 * 190 1385 116 * 1945 
1944 362 172 177 * * 310 * 207 158 119 * 
1945 394 191 188 * * 333 * _ 176 137 * 1945: Jun 
ul 
1945: June 391 193 188 * * 326 * 213 | 176 | 135 | * ia 
July 391 188 189 * * 336 * 220 177 139 . Sep 
Aug. 395 187 189 * * 340 * 222 177 146 * Oct 
Sept. 412 187 189 * * 344 * 223 179 14ir . Nov 
Oct. 423 183 188 * * 348 * — 181 141 * Dec 
Nov. 403 183 186 * * 357 * —_ 181 142 . 
Dec. 408 187 185 * * 361 * _ 183 141 . 1946: Jan 
Feb 
1946: Jan. 411 196 185 * * 377 * —_ 184 144 ® Ma: 
Feb. 409 201 185 * * 378 * —_ 184 145 s Apr 
Mar. 413 210 185 * * 385 * —_ 185 147 s Ma 
Apr. 421 210 185 * * 390 * — 188 146 ° Jun 
May 432 202 188 * * 401 * —_ 189 148 $ 
June _ 200 190 * * 4121 * a 1919 — * 
1929 
? Food 1930 
1931 
: ° 1932 
1929 100 * * * * * * * 100 100 ¢ 1933 
1930 96 * * * * * * * 99 98 s 1934 
1931 87 * * * * * * * 93 96 $ 1935 
1932 97 * * * * * * . 90 97 * 1936 
1933 124 * * * * * * * 87 91 100 1937 
1934 125 . . . * 100 * * 93 91 | oi 1938 
1935 130 * * * * 107 * * 93 96 89 1939 
1936 144 * 100 * * 114 * * 99 95 2 1940 
1937 172 100 107 100 100 137 * * 109 96 94 1941 
1938 180 112 105 100 100+ 158 * 100 106 92 1942 
1939 177 120 103 94 100 156 * 1068 110 97 101 1943 
1940 206 114 97 92 106 154 * 108% 109 102 97 1944 
1941 236 110 101 100 113 158 * 125% 124 102 95 1945 
1942 308 122 127 132 142 179 1002 137 138 106 105 
1943 364 143 158 151 179 230 105 157 1555 113 115 | 1945: Jun 
1944 391 182 170 172 210 297 109 172 178 116 133 | | Jul; 
1945 416 205 193 194 262 320 _— _ 198 140 133 | | Aug 
| Sep 
1945: June 408 208 192 200 254 312 _ 191 196 142 | 139 | Ock 
July 408 201 194 207 263 21 —_ 195 198 149 | 135 Nov 
Aug. 414 199 192 208 268 329 _— 193 199 150 135 ! Dec 
Sept. 449 198 193 207 272 334 _ 195 199 _ 135 
Oct. 474 193 192 207 285 338 = oa 204 140 129 1946: Jan 
Nov. 423 192 190 200 298 341 _ —_ 205 143 130 | fe. 
Dec. 434 197 188 194 313 354 -- _— 207 140 129 Ma: 
Apr 
1946: Jan. 440 208 187 197 330 375 _— — 208 146 139 | Ma 
Feb. 434 214 188 193 349 375 _ — 208 — | Wwe Jun 
Mar. 439 225 187 194 366 381 — _ 208 _ 137 
Apr. 443 225 185 202 370 387 _ _ 208 146 137 Compositio 
ay — 210 185 201 — 398 — — 208 — | 18% ' Average 
June — 200 189 —_ _ 4128 _— —_ 208" -_ = *From 192! 
new official 
Composition of the indices: a@ = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e = Miscellaneous. based on all 


1 Includes coal. 2?Aug. *Dec. ‘Up to Sept. 1933, excluding heating. § From 1943, new series with base 1934°%) mittee” ind 

= 100, spliced by I.L.O. toold series. * Including soap and coal. 7 July: 4/7. *July: 416. % July: 192; Aug: 195 including h 
1 July: 209; Aug.: 215. markets. § 
1942, officia 

markets lin! 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 111 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 






























































ASIA 
Nether- Iran Japan Palestine Philip- 
: . Indo- tip 
n : r 
-_ aap Indies | China |p BJ. 0.8.4 J.au | Pines 
norno. | Chung- Ahmed- | Bata- : , 
Br ocalities king Bombay shed ain, Saigon 7 Tokyo 3 3 Manila 
iginal base| Jan.-June/July 1933-|/Aug.1926-| Jan. 21 Mar. 1936-| July Aug. 
Orise00) 1937 |June1934 {July 1927| 1929 | 1925 |30Mar.1937! i914 | J@m- 1942 | jo3g | 194! 
Cost of living 
Pry a-e a-e a-e a-e |a,d,e a-e a-c, ¢€ a, be a-e a-e 
6 
1929 * * 100 100 100 * 100 100 s * 
1930 * * 90 s 107 * 86 89 * *. 
1931 * * 77 * 93 * 75 80 * * 
1932 * * 78 62! 81 * 75 82 * * 
1933 ° * 74 * 75 * 80 79 * * 
1934 * 100 73 * 69 * 82 80 * . 
1935 * 100 73 52! 69 * 84 79 * 90 
1936 ad 101 73 49! 70 100 88 84 * &s 
1937 100 106 78 52 83 115 96 88 * 89 
1938 116 106 73 53 95 131 110 86 * 2 
1939 192 106 75 53 97 140 123 87 100 94 
1940 550 112 81 55 _ 155 143 100 118 98 
1941 1 840 122 90 6l - 212 145 119 141 100 
1942 4 135 157 1i7 _— _— 377 149 162 194 * 
1943 11 ,498 230 212 _ _— 908 158 196 232 * 
1944 39 093 238 218 _— —_ 1,057 _— 204 237 *. 
1945 43 ,806 235 205 — _ — _ 216 253 683 
1945: June [15/1 ,996 235 198 * * _ _ 214 245 736 
July |159 ,862 240 201 * * _— _— 216 250 742 
Aug. |185 ,086r 243 207 * _— _ _— 217 255 715 
Sept. |177 ,356 240 211 * * _— —- 218 258 699 
Oct. |173 ,499 242 224 * * _ _ 219 261 726 
Nov. |177 ,348 242 208 . -—- — — 217 261 738 
Dec. |175 ,370 242 211 * * _ _ 218 260 660 
1946: Jan. [177,363 242 201 * * _— on 220 263 594 
Feb. [185,555 243 196 s — — _ 219 259 538 
Mar. |189 , 341 247 _— * * _ _— 217 259 516 
Apr. |210,117 — — * * ~ — 224 271 _ 
May |235,480 249 —_ - —_ _ _ 220 269 a 
June — _ _— bd s — oe 21912 262 _ 
Food 
€ 
1929 . * 100 100 | 100 * 100 100 * . 
1930 * * 83 * 105 * 85 89 * . 
1931 * * 67 * 82 * 74 80 + * 
1932 * * 69 461 68 * 78 82 * * 
1933 * * 65 * 62 * 79 79 * * 
1934 * 100 63 * 54 * 81 80 * * 
1935 * 103 64 41! 57 * 84 79 * * 
1936 * 107 63 38! 60 100 91 84 * . 
1937 100 114 70 42 78 115 95 88 * . 
1938 103 113 64 44 97 128 103 80’ 78 * ° 
1939 139 114 67 44 97 131 117 82 87 100 ° 
1940 479 125 75 46 * 143 138 99 100 122 ° 
1941 2 067 140 81 51 * 215 134 139 128 154 100 
1942 4 084 180 115 _— * 397 136 217® 1921 238 ° 
1943 11 400 252 231 _ * 1,002 140 266 231 287 ° 
1944 41 696 263 _— _ * 1,066 _— 286 244 285 ° 
1945 134,042 271 205 —_ bd = — 300 259 313 834 
| 1945: June |146 ,233 271 196 ad . _— — 295 253 295 873 
July |146 ,239 281 201 * . — _— 296 260 887 
Aug. [171 ,579 287 213 * _ _ _— 303 258 315 849 
Sept. | 164 134 281 219 + * ~— _ 303 256 320 852 
| Oct. [155 ,778 284 239 * * _ —_ 308 258 326 938 
} Nov. |156,758 285 213 * ad —_ _— 297 258 325 956 
Dec. |157 ,807 286 211 * * — _ 292 265 323 853 
| 1946: {= 161,424 285 197 * * —- — 298 268 29 759 
| feb. [171,576 288 195 * _— _ _— 292 265 21 656 
| Mar. |174 ,939 294F _— * * _ = 290 258 318 631 
Apr. |208,709 _— _— * * _— _ 297 278 343 + 
May |237,221 — — * — _— — 289 269 fa nat 
| June —_— _ —_ ¢ ° —_ —_— —_ — — a 











Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 

'Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * National Bank. * Bank of Japan. ‘ Office of Statistics. 
*From 1929 to 1937, official index based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Arab markets; from 1937 to Aug. 1939, 
new Official series based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets; from Aug. 1939 to 1 Jan. 1942, new series 
based on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine; from 1 Jan. 1942, new official ‘Wages Com- 
mittee” index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets; each series spliced to preceding series. * Up to 1937, 
including heating and lighting. ? New series based on food, soap and kerosene, linked up with old index, priced in Arab 
markets. § New series, based on food, soap and kerosene, linked up with old index, priced in Jewish markets. * From 
\942, official food-group index in 3 Arab markets linked to old index. ™ From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish 
narkets linked to old index. " Jewish Agency for Palestine. ™ July: 220. 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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8 ‘Tuly 


‘ 
: 410. 


b = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; é = Rent; ¢= 
indices: 


towns. Monthly 
§ Until 1936:21 towns. 
July: 125. ™ July: 111. 


Miscellaneous. 
: 12 towns. * New index with base 1939 =10, 
* Until lendot 1930: 106 towns, excluding clothing 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 





Europe (cont.) 





Country 
Ireland | Iceland Italy yong Norway Netherlands Poland 





! 
Town or no. 120 =|Reykjavik 50 9 31 Amster- 
of localities dam 


Original base Jan.-Mar. June Oct. 1923- * 
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@ = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; 
3 Oct.-Dec. ‘4 Base: 1938-1939. 5 Jan.- uly. * Not taking rationing into consideration, the 
index is much higher: 5,976. 7 July: 164; Aug.: 165. * July: 164; Aug.: 165, 





114 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 





Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 








Country y Yugoslavia 
| Sweden Switzer- | Czecho- Turkey Aus- 
tralia 


Portugal Sect land | slovakia N.B.S C.L. 











Town or no. Whole J Bel- {3 (Croat. 
of localities country 60 34 Prague | Istanbul grade |& Slov.)® 30 








Original base June June July |Jan.-June 1926 July 
(= 100) 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
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95 98 
84 x 93 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1945: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
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July 
Aug. 
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Oct. 
Nov. 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
1 Includes heating and lighting. * Central Statistical Institute. Social Board. ‘ New index linked toold. * Jas- 
uly. ®National Bank. ‘Chamber of Labour. Since Mar. 1941: Zagreb only. ° Quarterly averages. ™ Includ 
ing heating. '! New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old retail price 
series. ‘ July: 137. 1 July: 129. ™ July: 134; Aug.: 134. % July: 320; Aug.: 322. 1 July: 275; Aug.: 276. 
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Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour con- 
ditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January-February 1946 issue of the Review: ‘‘Sta- 
tistics, Explanatory Notes’, pp. 117-127. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices are published in the present issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the October issue. 

For statistics of unemployment, employment and hours of 
work, see the May-June issue. They will appear next in the Sept- 
ember number. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist’’. 

The sign. — signifies: ‘figures not yet received”. 

The sign f signifies: “‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign ° signifies: “covering men only”. 

The sign * signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January- 

February issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes”’). 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 





APRICA AMERICA 





Union of Argentina 
South United States (Buenos 
Africa Aires) 


Mines, i B.L.S. N.LC.B. Ind., 
ind., i transp., 
tr., com. x Industries Industries com., serv. 
M. . W. M. W. M. w. . W. M. W. 
Earnings Earnings Earnings 

Money wages 
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Persons covered 


Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 Sept. of each ye: 
United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): yaaa figures: av ; monthly figures: a week nearest 
to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board series (N.I.C.B B): annual figures: averages; monthly 


figures: first week of the month. 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





ASIA Europe 





Germany 





Mines”®, industries, transport® 
M. sk. | M. unsk. | W. unsk. | M. W. 
Rates 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
100 100 100 
* 102 102 

* 96 96 
87 81 
85 7 78 
88 77 78 
88 78 
88 78 
92 78 


100 79 
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Persons covered 75,000T 1,563,601 * 

' Series recalculated to a new yy index number. 2? Series calculated by the I.L.O.: daily earn- 
were 


















































divided by hours actually y tt! day. to 1938, statistics of the Saat, © Dopen, * First three quarters. 
1929 to 1937, series calculated y the I. L , based on money wages published 1938 to which the index 


‘ 

Qumbers applied. Since 1938, inclading Austria. 

China, Annual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, a 
Annual figures: The original indices 


verages. 
nesses Palestine (Jewish labour). indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day. 


2onthly 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 
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Persons covered 4,716 | 2,042 73,000 | 37,000 





Bulgaria. Annual figures: up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec.; from 1934 onwards, averages of 


the figures for Jan. and July. : . 
Denmark. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in questios- 


1 Mar. 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 
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Index numbers of money 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Dec. 2 Apr. 3 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. * Jour- 
al of the Royal Statistical Society. * Ministry of Labour. * London and Cambridge Economic Service. 7% June: 176. 
June: 141. ®Oct. July. ™ Average for Jan. and July. ™ Jan. 


tion. 
- France. Metals: annual figures: averages. Industries: annual figures: Oct. of each year. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Rourly rates or earnengs (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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3 Based 


Transylvania. ~ 


8 Average of Mar. 





1 Including Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. * Including Eastern Territories and 
on weekly rates of wages for a full-time week assuming no change in normal hours. ‘Sept. 
Sept. figures. * Mar. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (concl.) 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1 
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,,_ Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. * Earnings according to semi-annual wage enquiry. 
June. 4Oct. § Jan.-June. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 2 Series calculated by the 
I.L.O.: index numbers of weekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of normal hours per week. 
Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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'Mar.-Dec. *Mar. * May-Dec. 
Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 
United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: a week nearest 
‘o the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board series (N.I.C.B.): annual figures: averages; monthly 
: first week of the month. 
mbia. The index numbers of money wages are not calculated on the money wages given above but are aver- 
‘ses of indices for variofs industrial groups. 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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~~ the I.L.O.: hourly rates multi Sad ty Rens stanly wetted ove wath 2Oct. *# July. 
juveniles. "Including ' the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. ’ Excluding Eastern Territories and 
trees *Sept. * Average of Mar. and Sept. Series calculated by the I.L.O.: = earnings multiplied 
'y hours actually worked per month. 4 Mar. 
ince, Annual figures: a 
Ireland. First series, annual figures: census of transportable goods industries, Oct. Second series, 60 per cent. 
‘“mple, annual figures: average of Mar. and Sept. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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' Insurance statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and 
women. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter) 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. 

Switzerland. Annual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longef 
strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 
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or men and Hj Persons covered 1,363,341 6,722,000 707,435 70,000 30,000 100,000 





‘Insurance statistics (sickness). *Jan.-June. * First two quarters ‘ Insurance statistics (sickness and accidents). 
Jan.-Nov. § Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 
i Annual figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohemia-Moravia only. 


Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: Dec. of each year. Daily earnings’ annual figures: averages. 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 





Indices of International Comparison 
of Food Prices for October 1944. 


On the basis of the prices of foodstuffs in October 1944 the 
relative food prices in 15 countries are shown in the table on p. 130 
in the form of percentage indices.! These are arranged in columns 
according to the country chosen as base: the figures show average 
food prices in each country as a percentage of that in the base 
country. Thus the figure 76 opposite Canada in the column headed 
United States means that (at official rates of exchange) food prices 
in Canada averaged 76 per cent. of those in the United States. 

The calculations are made on the basis of prices in certain cities 
in each country — prices being expressed in a common currency, 
the United States dollar, by means of exchange rates in October 
1944 — with the aid of group “baskets” showing food consumption 
in wage earners’ families in countries with similar food habits. The 
retail prices were obtained by an I.L.O. enquiry and published 
in the November-December 1945 issue of the Review, which shows 
also the cities to which the prices relate.2, The exchange rates were 
taken from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the League of 
Nations.* Where, as in most countries, the exchanges are now 
officially stabilised or subject to official control, and where, in ad- 
dition, prices of foodstuffs are controlled, the indices of relative food 
prices obviously have a highly artificial character. Comparisons 
between countries having relatively free intercourse, such as 
Canada and the United States are of course of much greater signifi- 
cance than those between countries where intercourse is restricted 
or commercial relations are severed. For one or two countries 
— for example, Argentina — free rates of exchange are quoted in 
addition to the official rates. The indices given are based on the 
official rates.‘ 

In calculating the index between any two countries, the relative 
cost in the two countries of the basket corresponding to the base 


1 For the indices of relative food prices in Oct. 1943, see International Labour 
Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, pp. 690-692: Indices of International Com- 
parison of Food Prices for October 1943”’. 

2 Idem Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar-Apr. 1946, pp. 690-692: ‘‘Retail Prices 
in Certain Countries in October 1944’. The prices used for each country are 
the averages for the group of towns as indicated, except that in Chile and Mexico 
and where no group of towns is shown, prices for the capital city are used. 

* For France and Sweden, exchange rates were quoted in Swiss francs, which 
have been converted into U.S. dollars by applying the exchange rate of Swiss 
francs in terms of the dollar; in the case of Finland, exchange rates were quoted 
in Swedish crowns, which have been similarly converted, through the inter- 
mediary quotation of Swiss francs, in terms of the U.S. dollar. 

* To convert the indices based on the official rate to indices based on the free 
rate, multiply all rates in the column headed Canada by 1.01, and those in the 
row for Canada by 0.99; and for Chile multiply rates in the column headed Chile 
by 1.64, and in the row for Chile by 0.61; for indices based on the export rate 
multiply the rates in the column headed Chile by 1.29 and those in the row for 


Chile by 0.77. 
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country is averaged (geometrically) with the relative cost in the 
two countries of the basket corresponding to the other country. 
This calculation is made independently for each pair of countries, 
thus taking account, in each case, of the consumption habits of the 
base country and of the other country as reflected in their re- 
spective baskets. When both countries are in the same group, the 
comparison rests on the relative cost of a single basket.’ 

In the calculation seven group baskets are used: the first, for 
Turkey; the second, for France and the Union of South Africa; 
the third, for Canada, the United States, Great Britain, and Aus- 
tralia; the fourth, for Denmark; the fifth, for Finland, Sweden, 
and Switzerland; the sixth, for New Zealand; and the seventh, 
for Mexico and Chile.? 

Comparison between countries on the basis of their percentage 
indices of food prices in relation to a third country is, strictly 
speaking, incorrect. Thus, a comparison to show the average of 
food prices in Sweden in relation to that in Mexico on the basis 
of their percentage indices with respect to the United States, 
namely, 86 and 97, will give 89, instead of the correct figure of 91 
shown opposite Sweden in the column headed Mexico. The differ- 
ence is due to differences in the baskets used in the calculations. 

In utilising the results it should be noted that the figures are 
based on 17 food commodities only.* Rent, fuel and light, clothing, 
and miscellaneous articles are not covered. Thus the results give 
comparisons not of the whole cost of living but of food prices only. 
The figures are subject to a considerable margin of error arising 
from inaccuracies in quantities and prices used in the calculations.‘ 
Too much stress should not be laid on the exact units in these 
percentages. 

Interesting comparisons can be made with similar figures for 
October 1938, as published in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 
1941, for October 1940 and 1941 as published in the Year Book for 
1942, and for October 1942 and 1943, as published in the Year 
Book for 1943-44. This comparison shows, as indeed should be 
expected, considerable shifts in the percentage indices of the average 
food prices between countries according as food prices in the base 
country between the different dates in October 1938, 1940, 1941, 
1942, 1943, and 1944, rose more or less rapidly than in the country 
with which the comparison is made. Obviously, in periods of rapidly 
changing prices, or of fluctuating exchange rates, these indices may 
soon become out of date and require mcdification to continue to 
reflect relative average food prices in the different countries.® 





1For further details of method, see I.L.0.: Year Book of Labour Statistics, 
1942; and International Comparisons of Food Costs, by Robert Morse WoopBURY 
(Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 24, Montreal, 1941). 

* The basket used for Mexico and Chile was based on average consumption 
per unit in Mexico and Colombia as shown in family budget studies. 

3 For list, see Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44, p. 208. 

‘For example, differences in the specific cuts of meat as priced in the 
several countries. 

' Such modification might be made approximately by a correction factor in 
which the relative change of the food prices indices for the two countries com- 
pared is multiplied by the change in the exchange rate over the period since the 
date to which the indices relate. 
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Director’s Report. First Item on the Agenda. International Labour Con- 
ference, Twenty-ninth Session, Montreal, 1946. Report I. International Labour 
Office, Montreal, 1946. ii + 113 pp. 60c. ; 2s. 6d. 


Constitutional Questions. Part 1: Reports of the Conference Dele- 
gation on Constitutional Questions. Second Item on the Agenda. Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, Twenty-ninth Session, Montreal, 1946. Report II (1). 
International Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. iv + 197 pp. $1; 4s. 


Constitutional Questions. Part 2: Draft Agreement between the 
United Nations and the International Labour Organisation. Second 
Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Twenty-ninth Session, 
Montreal, 1946. Report II (2). International Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. 
12 pp. 10c.; 6d 


Protection of Children and Young Workers: (a) Medical Examina- 
tion for Fitness for Employment (Young Workers); (b) Restriction of 
Night Work of Children and Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupa- 
tions). Third Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Twenty- 
ninth Session, Montreal, 1946. Report III. International Labour Office, Mont- 
real, 1946. i+257 pp. $1.25; 5s. 


Proposed International Labour Obligations in respect of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. Further Report on Item IV on the Agenda of the 
Conference: Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Terri- 
tories (Provisions Suitable for a Convention). International Labour Con- 
ference, Twenty-ninth Session, Montreal, 1946. Report IV (2). International 
Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. iv+53 pp. 25c.; Is 


Reports on the Application of Conventions (Article 22 of the Consti- 
tution). Fifth Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Twenty- 
ninth Session, Montreal], 1946. Report V. International Labour Office, Montreal, 
1946. 121 pp. $2; 8s. 


These reports cover the five items on the agenda of the 29th Session of the 
International Labour Conference, opening at Montreal in September 1946, as 
fixed by the Governing Body of the Internationa! Labour Office at its 97th Session 
(Paris, November 1945). 

The Report of the Director of the International Labour Office, Mr. Edward J. 
Phelan, to the Conference reviews the economic and social developments which 
have taken place since the last general session (Paris, October-November 1945) 
and the work of the Organisation during this period. After setting out the im- 
mediate social and economic problems facing the world at the end of the war, and 
describing the problems and experiences of individual countries, the report dis- 
cusses the future organisation of international economic collaboration. The 
second chapter deals with the organisation of employment, and Chapter III, 
which is concerned with the activities of the I.L.O., besides giving an account of 
the varied work and accomplishments of the Organisation during the year, dis- 
cusses the relationship of the I.L.O. to the United Nations. 
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Report II(1) contains the reports on constitutional questions which were 
drawn up by the Conference Delegation on Constitutional Questions appointed 
by the Conference at its 27th Session. After a brief explanatory note by the 
Chairman of the Delegation, the report of the Delegation on the work of its first 
session (London, January-February 1946)! is reproduced, together with the 
observations of Governments on the report, which had been circulated to them. 
This is followed by the text of the Delegation’s report on the work of its second 
session (Montreal and New York, May 1946), held to consider the position of 
federal States in regard to the application of Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the International Labour Conference. In conclusion, the report 

resents tables of ratifications of Conventions, prepared by Sir John Forbes 
Vatson, member of the employers’ group of the Governing Body. 

The Draft Agreement between the United Nations and the International 
Labour Organisation is to be considered by the Conference with the other consti- 
tutional questions. Report II(2) gives the text of the agreement reached as the 
result of discussion in New York in May 1946, between the Negotiating Delega- 
tion of the International Labour Organisation and the Committee on Negotiations 
with Specialised Agencies of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. Article 20 of the Draft Agreement provides that “this Agreement shall 
come into force on its approval by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
and the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation”’. 

The report on the protection of children and young workers is in three parts. 
’ The first two parts deal respectively with medical examination for fitness for 
employment, and the restriction of night work of children and young persons in 
non-industrial occupations — the two special subjects which the Conference de- 
cided to put on its agenda after discussing the preliminary report? on the general 
question of the protection of children and young workers. Each of these two 
parts first gives the replies of Governments to a questionnaire on the subject in 
question, and then proceeds to analyse the replies and form conclusions. Part III 
of the report contains the proposed texts of three Conventions and two Recom- 
mendations on the two subjects. 

The purpose of the report on minimum standards of social policy in dependent 
territories is to lay before the Conference the replies of the Governments on Re- 
port [V(1)’, the preliminary report on this subject, which was prepared for the 
Conference and circulated to Governments for their observations. It gives the 
text of the Governments’ replies, makes a general survey of them, and closes 
with draft conclusions, which include a proposed resolution concerning freedom 
of labour, and proposed conclusions relating to Conventions applicable to non- 
self-governing territories, on the three subjects of social policy, the application of 
international labour standards, and the maximum length of contracts of em- 
ployment. 

On the subject of the application of Conventions, there is the usual summary 
of the reports received from Governments on the measures taken to give effect to 
Conventions ratified by their countries, and‘a report by the Committee of Ex- 
perts on the Application of Conventions. 


Financial and Budgetary Matters. International Labour Conference, 
Twenty-ninth Session, Montreal, 1946. International Labour Office, Montreal, 
1946. 66 pp. 50c.; 2s. 


The purpose of this report is to provide the Conference with information on 
the financial questions that come before it pending the conclusion of financial and 
budgetary arrangements with the United Nations. 


The Organisation of Labour Inspection in Industrial and Commercial 
Undertakings. Fourth Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, 
Thirtieth Session, Geneva, 1947. Questionnaire. International Labour Office, 
Montreal, 1946. 22 pp.  20c.; 1s. 


The subject of labour inspection was put on the agenda of the 30th Session of 
the Conference by the Governing Body in May 1946. This subject has received 
the attention of the Conference for many years, and a Recommendation on general 
principles of inspection was adopted in 1923. In 1939, the Governing Body placed 


een an FE aes on this report, see International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 
» Pp. 5 

2 Idem, Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, p. 440. 

3 Idem, Vol. LITI, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 309. 
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the question of labour inspection on the agenda of the Conference Session that 
was to have been held in 1940, and a questionnaire was drafted by the Office, 
based on the recommendations of a technical conference. The outbreak of hostili- 
ties interfered with the Conference programme. The present questionnaire is 
essentially the same as that drawn up in 1939, with slight changes made in the 
light of recent discussions on the subject at the 27th Session of the Conference 
(Paris, 1945) and the 3rd Conference of American States Members of the Organi- 
sation (Mexico City, 1946). The publication contains the text of the question- 
naire and a summary report on labour inspection principles, recent developments 
in the organisation of inspection services, and existing international regulations 
concerning inspection. 


Wartime Labour Conditions and Reconstruction Planning in India. 
International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 2. Montreal, 
1946. 113 pp. 50c.; 2s. 


The improvement of labour conditions in Eastern countries has always re- 
ceived considerable attention from the International Labour Organisation, and 
it was the desire to review and complete the information on the impact of the 
war on conditions of labour in India and on reconstruction planning in that 
country, which the International Labour Office has been collecting, that led to 
the publication of this study, prepared with the aid of material obtained from the 
Department of Labour and other departments of the Government of India and 
from the India Branch Office of the I.L.O. The first part, describing labour con- 
ditions during the war, gives facts on the food situation, the wartime develop- 
ment of industries, the organisation of labour supply, industrial relations, condi- 
tions of work, workers’ remuneration, and the wartime evolution of labour policy. 
Part II summarises reconstruction plans proposed by the Central Government, 
provincial Governments, Indian State vernments, industrialists, and trade 
unions. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


DENMARK 


Beretning angaaende den 26. Internationale Arbejdskonference i 
Philadelphia 1944. Copenhagen, J. H. Schultz A/S, 1945. 55 pp. 


Beretning angaaende den Forberedende Tekniske Sofartskonference i 
Kobenhavn 1945. Copenhagen, J. H. Schultz A/S, 1946. 61 pp. 


_ The official Danish reports on the work of the 26th Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference (Philadelphia, 1944) and the Maritime Preparatory 
Technical Conference (Copenhagen, 1945). It is of some interest to note that, 
according to the introduction to the report on the Philadelphia Conference, 
‘during the period preceding the end of the German occupation, work was secretly 
being carried out on the Recommendations adopted by the Conference, since it 
was considered important that their contents should be made available to the 
public as soon as possible’. 


NORWAY 


Statistisk-6konomisk utsyn over krigsarene. Statistisk sentralbyra. Oslo, 
1945. 307 pp. fin 


The preparation of this survey of the economic situation in Norway during 
the war years was planned while the country was still occupied, but owing to 
material difficulties its publication by the Central Statistical Office was delayed 
until the end of 1945. 


SWEDEN 


Internationella arbetsorganisationen, 1944-1945. Arsrapport av ar- 
betsbyrans direktér till internationella arbetskonferensens samman- 
trade i Paris 1945. Delegationen fér det internationella socialpolitiska samar- 
betet. Stockholm, Kungl. Boktryckeriet, 1946. 137 pp. 
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A Swedish translation, slightly abridged, of the Report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office to the 27th ion of the Internationa! Labour Con- 
ference (Paris, 1945), prepared by the Swedish Delegation for International Col- 
laboration in Social Questions. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Monthly Digest of Statistics. No. 1, January 1946. Central Statistical 
Office. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1946. ii+95 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Definitions of Items and Units in the Monthly Digest of Statistics. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1946. 31 pp. ; 


With the above issue the Central Statistical Office in the United Kingdom 
began publication of a monthly statistical report which aims at showing ‘‘the 
changing pattern of the economic activity of the country”, the data being presented 
under eleven general headings: employment, fuel and power, raw materials, manu- 
factured goods, building, agriculture and food, external trade, merchant shipping, 
inland transport, finance, and wages and prices. The statistical material is com- 
prehensive and well organised. Monthly figures are given for 1945 and in most 
cases for 1944 as well, together with annual averages going back where possible 
to 1935. The issue was accompanied by a useful handbook of definitions. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


An International Bill of the Rights of Man. By H. LavuTerPacnt. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1945. x+230 pp. $3. 


The case for establishing an international charter of human rights is cogently 
argued in this volume. The author discusses in the first part the idea of natural 
rights in legal and political thought and brings out the intimate relation between 
the law of nature, the law of nations, and the inalienable rights of man. ‘‘The 
rights of man cannot in the long run be effectively secured except by the twin 
operation of the law of nature and the law of nations — both conceived as a 
power superior to the supreme power of the State.’’ This theoretical exposition 
leads up to the second part, containing the text of a proposed International Bill 
of the Rights of Man, which would form an integral part of the law of nations. 
The Bill is then examined in detail, clause by clause. Part III is devoted to the 
problem of the enforcement of the Bill. 


Emploi et revenus en économie ouverte. Théorie et application A 
l’évolution belge et britannique de 1919 4 1939. By Roger Denem. Lou- 
vain, Institut de Recherches Economiques et sociales, 1946. 79 pp. 


The author first expounds the theory of employment and income in an open 
economy, and discusses in particular the effect of the rise and fall of foreign 
exchange rates on the national economy, that is to say, on production, wages, 
and the structure of industry, and thus on the utilisation of labour skills, which 
varies with the structure of industry. The second part contains an analysis of 
wage movements in Belgium and Great Britain from 1919 to 1939, to support the 
theory described in the earlier chapters. The weakening effects of an inflationary 
currency policy, the author points out, are generally recognised, but not the long- 
run beneficial effects that an increase in the value of a national currency in terms 
of foreign currencies may have without requiring a reduction of nominal wage 
rates. The author argues that the industrial centre of gravity of the country will 
move towards trades producing specialised or high-quality goods, the prices of 
which are less susceptible to change. This will enable skills to be better used, and 
at the same time the workers will have better paid jobs than in unspecialised 
industry. He notes, however, that experience is lacking in this field, and that 
the free development on which his theory is based might be hampered by inertia 
in the rigid parts of the economic structure. 
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Lapses from Full Employment. By A. C. Picov. London, Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., 1945. viii+73 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Professor Pigou’s main concern in this essay is with wage rates and unem- 
loyment. He discusses the level of wage rates, their distribution, the demand 
or labour, fluctuations in the aggregate demand for labour, movements of labour, 
and stabilisation of the demand for labour, in relation to unemployment. The 
success of the British trade unions in pressing for higher wage rates he ascribes to 
the Government measures for the support of the unemployed through insurance 
and assistance schemes. In his view, the unemployed could have jobs if wage 
rates were not so high as to make it unprofitable for entrepreneurs to employ the 
full labour force. Further, he argues that demands for higher money rates of 
wages increase as unemployment decreases, and if the money demand for labour 
is to continue to be high enough to meet increasing demands for higher wage 
rates, continuing monetary inflation is required. If, however, inflation is ruled 
out or is ineffective in moderate doses, it follows that labour organisations must 
not press for increased money rates of wages; if they continue to do so, employ- 
ment will not be raised. 


The Key to Full Employment without Regimentation. By Eugen 
BERKOVITs in collaboration with George C. Atkins. New York, London, To- 
ronto, Longmans, Green & Company, 1945. 81 pp. $1.50. 


In this little book, two businessmen present a simplification of the Keynes- 
Hansen analysis of unemployment, its causes and cures, supported by a number 
of interesting and useful figures. The authors begin by pointing to the unpre- 
cedented magnitude of the post-war employment problem, and to the inadequate 
employment policy of the past. To attain and maintain full employment, they 
consider two steps necessary: total spending must be raised to a level which is 
sufficient to give employment to the whole available labour force; and all income 
which has been received in the immediately preceding period must be respent in 
the production of goods and services. If private spending is inadequate, Govern- 
ment spending is necessary. In the ’thirties, Government spending was on too 
small a scale, because ‘‘the accumulation of interest-bearing debt resulted in well- 
merited apprehension’. A growing debt service requires either growing taxes or 
still more borrowing. At some point, higher taxes will discourage private spend- 
ing, and increased borrowing will impair Government credit. 


Post-War Jobs. A Guide to Current Problems and Future Opportu- 
nities. Edited by Nelson and Henrietta Poynter. Washington, D.C., Press 
Research, Inc. Public Affairs Press, 1945. ii+211 pp. 


A review of United States plans for full employment, presenting the pro- 
grammes and views of labour organisations, employer organisations, professional 
economists, and members of Congress, as well as official Government policies. 
The book as a whole constitutes an argument for carrying out the programme 
of the ‘Fourth New Deal’’, including its plans for reconversion, taxation, dis- 
posal of surplus property, treatment of veterans, social security, public works, 

riculture, foreign trade, and housing. On each of these points, the question 
“Where Does Congress Stand” is answered. For ‘although it is the responsibility 
of President Truman and of his administration to formulate and carry out polli- 
cies which will bring about 60 million jobs, it is, in the last analysis, Congress 
which must grapple with the grim realities of bringing to life the machinery, the 
taxation, and the appropriations which will make the realisation of this goal 


possible’’. 
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Witson. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1945. x+213 pp. 18s. 
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63 pp. 

India’s Population: Fact and Policy. Bv S. CHANDRASEKHAR. Intro- 
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Press Book), 1946. 117 pp. $2. 
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a 1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of the 
eview. 
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